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TRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


WAS  led  to  the  study  of  which  the  following  Lcc- 
i2s  are  the  result,  from  the  continual  failure  of  my 
i 1 efforts  in  the  education  of  children,  an  occupation 
which  1 have  been  employed  the  greater  part  of  my' 
; and,  finding  that  the  failure  was  not  confined 
umyself,  but  was  also  complained  of  by  others,  I 
gan  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  vital  error 
iiier  in  our  operations,  or  in  the  writings  of  those 
■ ose  systems  we  have  followed. 

It  could  not  for  a momenfrbelieve,  that  a subject  so 
;portant  to  the  happiness  of  man,  could  be  intended 
his  Creator  to  be  so  enveloped  in  mystery,  that  we 
ruld  not  be  able  to  discover  the  truth  with  respect 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  consists  more  with  His 
rnevolence  and  goodness,  that  the  truth  should  be 
ought  to  light,  and  brought  to  light  in  such  a manner 
it  those  could  avail  themselves  of  it  in  whose  hands 
e most  important  period  of  the  lives  of  mankind 
placed  ; which  individuals  are  of  necessity  mothers. 
Stimulated,  then,  by  my  own  enthusiastic  love  for 
lildren,  and  for  every  thing  connected  with  their 
terests  and  happiness,  I applied  myself  seriously  to 
ie  search  after  this  truth,  so  great  a desideratum,  in 
ie  science  of  education.  During  the  time  which  it 
a3  occupied,  I have,  instead  of  devoting  myself  to 
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study  and  retirement,  passed  my  life  in  a daily  inter- 
course with  children ; so  that  each  idea  as  it  arose 
was  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  utility,  and 
rejected  or  retained  according  as  it  stood  that  test. 
This  I feel  to  have  been  of  great  advantage;  it  has 
prevented  me  from  adopting  some  ideas  which  had 
only  novelty  and  plausibility  to  recommend  them,  and 
has  led  to  the  admission  of  others  which  practice  only 
could  have  educed. 

Whether  or  not  I have  discovered  what  will  he  of 
any  use,  time  only  can  show.  If  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  discovery  which  should 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  modes  of 
education ; — if  a deep  and  awful  conviction  of  the 
only  source  whence  I could  he  enlightened  in  the 
search  I have  been  making ; — if  sincere  and  earnest 
supplications  to  that  source  and  fountain  of  light  for 
aid  and  assistance; — if  all,  or  any  of  these,  will  be 
arguments  in  my  favour — I may  adduce  them  in 
humility  and  thankfulness ; and,  believing  that  they 
will  do  more  for  its  success  than  “ enticing  words” 
of  eloquence,  I will  venture  to  launch  this  my  little 
book  on  the  rough  and  crow  ded  sea  of  literature. 


LECTUEES 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


[This  Lecture  was  not  intended  to  have  been  followed 
by  any  others,  but  the  favourable  manner  in  which  it 
was  received,  and  the  requests  that  were  made  that  I 
would  give  a more  minute  detail  of  the  principles  here 
laid  down,  induced  me  to  follow  it  up  by  a Lecture  on 
each  principle  of  our  nature ; — as,  however,  what  is 
here  said,  is  not  contained  in  the  others,  I have  pre- 
ferred giving  them  just  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
rewriting  the  whole,  especially  as  this,  containing  as 
it  does  a concentration  of  the  ideas  I wish  to  commu- 
nicate on  the  subject,  will  introduce  the  reader  at  once 
to  a view  of  the  principles  on  which  I found  my  obser- 
vations, and  lead  her,  I hope,  to  follow  me  with  in- 
terest through  the  details  of  the  other  three.  J 

In  order  clearly  to  be  understood  in  the  exhibition 
of  any  particular  views,  we  must  necessarily  be  clear 
in  the  definition  of  terms.  I premise,  therefore, 

1st.  That  by  education,  I understand  the  culture 
which  the  human  being  receives  during  his 
growth. 

2nd.  That  I consider  man  a being  of  threefold 
nature  — Animal,  intellectual,  spiritual;  and 
that 

3rdly.  Consequently,  the  culture  of  each  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
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THREEFOLD  NATURE  OF  MAN. 


It  is  the  last  of  these  premises  that  I particularly 
desire  to  dilate  upon  and  enforce,  but  as  this  depends 
upon  the  second,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a few  words 
in  elucidation  and  support  of  it. 

Man  has  in  him  three  natures — 

ANIMAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  SPIRITUAL. 

The  first  he  has  in  connection  with  the  orders  of 
inferior  animals ; 

The  last,  in  connection  with  the  orders  of  beings 
above  him ; and 

The  middle  one  is  a modification,  a union  of  the 
other  two,  forming,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple of  man. 

This  hypothesis,  every  one  who  is  not  a materialist 
will  admit,  in  theory;  it  is  in  practice  only  that  we 
appear  to  doubt  it.  We  talk  and  we  write  confusedly 
about  our  moral  and  religious  duties;  we  consider  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  perform  them,  but  while  we 
acknowledge  that  our  religious  ones  require  aid  from 
on  high,  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  that  the  perform- 
ance of  our  moral  ones  is  to  be  achieved  by  intel- 
lectual energy.  This  results  from  the  want  of  scienti- 
fically considering  the  nature  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  understood  to  constitute  the  immaterial 
part  of  man.  Certain  of  these  principles,  such  as 
the  emotions,  the  feelings,  the  passions,  whether  of 
good  or  bad  tendency,  constitute  his  spiritual  nature, 
and  are  only  to  be  educated  by  spiritual  instru- 
mentality; while  reason,  memory,  reflection,  &c.  &c. 
compose  the  intellectual  part,  and  are  subservient 
to  a code  of  laws  which  has  been  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  nature. 

Much,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  might  be  brought  for- 
ward from  other  parts  of  the  creation  in  support  of  the 
idea,  but  that  is  not  my  present  object;  the  distinction 
between  intellect  and  spirit  does  exist,  and  it  is  my 
desire,  in  the  present  little  work,  to  lay  before  mothers, 
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in  such  a manner  as  suits  the  peculiar  circumstances 
hy  which  they  are  surrounded,  such  a view  of  the 
nature,  the  requisites,  and  the  object  of  education,  as 
shall  enable  them  to  improve,  at  least,-  upon  the  edu- 
cation they  themselves  have  received  ; and  I consider 
that  a correct  mode  of  classification  will  do  much, 
because  if  we  find  that  there  are  any  parts  of  our 
immaterial  nature  which  are  not  subject  to  the  laws 
we  have  hitherto  employed  in  their  culture,  we  shall 
naturally  seek  for  some  other  laws  to  which  they  may 
be  made  subject;  which  laws,  when  we  have  found, 
we  shall,  of  course,  as  naturally  follow,  as  any  student 
of  science  follows  the  laws  which  belong  to  the  science 
he  is  studying. 

Now  an  Atheist,  whether  he  deny  God  in  theory,  or 
in  practice,  may  have  his  intellectual  faculties  highly 
cultivated ; and  may  also  be  able  to  cultivate  those  of 
others,  but  if  such  a man  attempts  to  discipline  the 
passions  or  to  inculcate  virtue,  we  invariably  find 
that  he  fails;  and  that  neither  himself  nor  his  pupils 
are  armed  against  the  temptations  of  the  heart,  or  the 
allurements  and  frowns  of  the  world. 

That  being  the  case,  let  us  confine  intellect  to  her 
proper  line  of  duty,  and  let  us  not  commit  so  unphilo- 
sophical  a solecism  as  to  expect  an  end  to  be  produced 
for  which  we  have  not  provided  the  proper  means. 

The  emotions,  the  passions,  the  feelings,  the  dispo- 
sitions, can  only  be  acted  upon  by  spirit,  and  it  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  spirit  we  employ  in 
their  education,  whether  the  result  be  good  or  bad. 
Now  when  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  we 
shall  not  only  feel  the  necessity  ourselves  of  seeking 
to  the  Spirit  of  Good  for  laws  necessary  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  nature  in  our  children,  but  we  shall  also 
inculcate  in  them  the  like  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
same  source  for  power  and  will  to  obey  those  laws. 
Our  attention  being  arrested,  we  shall  study  the  sub- 
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ject  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  the  different  emo- 
tions, passions,  &c.  are  the  fruit  of  the  evil,  and  which 
of  the  good  spirit.  This  we  shall  do,  and  not  only  we, 
as  mothers,  but  every  individual  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  not  only  because  it  is  a religious 
duty,  but  because  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
science  of  education,  and  without  w hich  it  is  mani- 
festly imperfect. 

We  shall  “ Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are  they 
which  testify  of”  these  things;  and  there  we  shall  find 
plainly  written,  that  “the  fruits  of  the  (good)  spirit  are 
love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,”  &c. ; while  on  the  other  hand  the 
opposite  fruits  are  “ hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,”  &c. ; which  plain  direction  will  leave  us  without 
a doubt  as  to  which  to  repress  and  which  to  encourage, 
so  that  our  way  will  be  so  clear,  that  wayfarers  though 
we  may  be,  or  fools,  we  shall  not  need  to  err  therein. 

With  respect  to  the  third  position,  it  is  axiomatical, 
for  either  the  culture  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole,  or,  God  has  made  some  thing  irrele- 
vant and  in  vain. 

So  far  as  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  God,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  His  object  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  was  the  happiness  of  the  sentient  Beings  in  it — 
t’n e pure  indulgence  of  His  own  benevolent  enjoyment 
in  the  sight  of  happiness.  But  whether  w e look  around 
upon  the  world,  or  within  upon  our  own  hearts, 
we  see  so  much  of  absolute  and  positive  misery,  and 
from  which  the  wisest  and  best  characters  are  not 
wholly  exempt ; that  it  is  only  by  an  effort  of  reason, 
aided  too  by  divine  illumination,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  such  was  His  object.  But  if  in 
that  Creation  we  find  that  He  has  provided  the  means 
whereby  such  an  object  may  be  secured — He  is  justi- 
fied; and  if  we  have  neglected  the  use  of  those  means 
the  fault  is  ours  and  ours  only.  The  question,  then, 
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resolves  itself  into  whether  God  has  or  lias  not  pro- 
vided those  means.  Dr.  Combe,  in  an  excellent  work 
lately  published,  has  shewn  very  clearly,  that  such  a 
provision  has  been  made,  and  it  is  very  evident  from 
that  work,  that  with  the  addition  of  the  separate  and 
distinct  cultivation  of  the  Spiritual  nature,  (the  only 
part  in  which  Dr.  C.  is  deficient,)  a state  of  happiness 
would  be  the  result  of  obeying  the  laws  upon  which 
God  has  formed  his  creatures,  as  soon  as  a sufficient 
length  of  time  had  elapsed  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
hereditary  evils.  And  even  now,  could  it  be  possible, 
by  the  wand  of  an  Enchanter,  to  enlighten  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  on  these  few  simple  but  grand  truths, 
so  as  to  cause  them  at  once  to  obey  those  laws,  such 
a result  would  follow  as  might  well  be  called  happiness, 
placed  as  it  would  he  in  contiast  with  the  present  state. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  shew  by  examples,  how,  if 
any  one  of  the  three  principles  or  natures  of  man  be 
left  uneducated,  or  be  educated  improperly,  the  result 
must  be  an  imperfect  character,  and  then  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a few  principles  the  methods  by  which  the 
laws  relating  to  the  whole  maybe  observed. 

And  to  begin  with  one  in  which  the  animal  enjoy- 
ments have  been  the  sumraum  bonum,  we  shall  find 
abundant  matter  for  illustration  in  that  large  class  of 
individuals,  known  in  England  some  time  back  as 
Squires.  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  Sequel  to  Frank, 
has  given  a most  graphic  delineation  of  one  who, 
though  he  w'as  a favourable  specimen  of  his  species, 
will  yet  serve  my  present  purpose. 

“ He  was,”  she  says,  “ a man  of  large  estate,  but 
very  ignorant,  and  fond  of  low  company  ” Let  us 
notice  the  object  of  his  ambition,  viz  : — that  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  name  should  be  properly  understood  ; 
his  thanking  the  stars  (in  reply  to  some  question)  that 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any  of  the  Caesars,  but  his 
dog  Caesar,  who  was  worth  them  all  put  together;  and. 
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afterwards,  when  the  scientific  part  of  the  business  at 
which  he  was  obliged  to  be  present  being  over,  he 
welcomed  his  companions  cordially  and  heartily  to  his 
house  of  which  he  w'as  so  proud — his  ignorance  of  the 
real  value  of  that  house,  its  historical  paintings  and 
valuable  library,  “ left  to  him  lately,”  as  he  said,  “ by 
some  great  bookish  man  of  his  name  his  admiration 
of  Frank,  when  he  found  how  well  he  could  manage 
his  horse,  and  his  subsequent  regret  that  such  a fine 
little  fellow  should  be  tied  to  his  mother’s  apron-string; 
in  short,  the  whole  picture  is  so  well  drawn,  and  the 
Squire’s  character  so  finely  contrasted  with  those  in 
connection  with  him,  as  to  be  in  itself  strongly  illus- 
trative of  the  mischief  of  such  an  education.  But  Miss 
E.  has  only  exhibited  him  as  seen  by  the  world  at 
large  ; let  us  follow  him  to  his  private  circle,  and  sus- 
taining the  idea  that  he  is  a favourable  specimen  of 
his  class — let  us  give  him  there  also  the  natural  virtues 
of  his  class. 

Grant  him  of  a kindly  and  affectionate  disposition  ; 
grant  that  we  find  him  liberally  disposed  to  lavish  on 
liis  family,  all  the  purer  feelings  which  his  ignorance 
and  his  vicious  habits  have  left  within  him  ; grant  him 
as  many  have  been,  frank,  generous,  kindbearted ; 
still,  I ask,  are  the  kennel,  the  stable,  the  race  ground, 
— are  these  the  academies  in  which  a man  may  learn 
how  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a husband  and  a father  ? 
The  very  kindnesses  of  such  a man  are  baneful  ; the 
best  means  he  adopts  to  shew  his  affection,  blighting 
and  injurious  ; and  his  children  would  be  blessed,  were 
they  plunged  into  any  state  of  penury  and  distress,  ra- 
ther than  that  they  should  live  under  the  perpetual 
curse  of  his  pernicious  example,  and  still  more  per- 
nicious kindness  and  indulgence. 

Bttt  it  is  much  more  frequently  the  case,  that  having 
scarcely  an  idea  that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ideas  of  others,  there  is  no  al- 
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ternative  for  him,  but  to  be  in  his  domestic  circle,  the 
capricious  tyrant ; in  the  blankness  and  darkness  of 
his  own  mind,  despising  all  the  gentler  influences  that 
soften  and  humanize  the  savage  into  man ; and  re- 
garding the  wife  and  children  of  his  bosom  rather  as 
domestic  incumbrances,  than  as  rational  companions. 
The  love  of  such  a man  is  more  a curse  than  a bless- 
ing, thebetter  parts  of  his  nature  becoming,  by  neglect, 
like  w eapons  in  the  hands  of  a maniac,  injurious  to  his 
own  flesh.  His  intellect  only  serves  to  add  excite- 
ment to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  his  spirit  or  soul 
haunts  his  intervals  of  forced  sobriety,  with  the  ghosts 
of  duties  unperformed;  maddening  him  too  with  anti- 
cipations of  the  period,  when,  compelled  to  forego  liis 
present  pleasures,  he  may  be  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  that  subject  which  he  has  hitherto 
deemed  fit  only  for  monks  or  w omen.  Well  might  the 
poet  say,  “ Oh,  treacherous  conscience  !”  for  even 
while  she  seems  to  sleep,  she  is  only  waiting  her  op- 
portunity, gathering  her  forces,  and  preparing  with 
fell  intent  to  goad  him  with  remorse  to  the  very  con- 
fines of  despair;  a consummation  which  he  only  averts 
by  a longer  and  deeper  debauch. 

' But  the  class  of  which  this  is  a specimen  is  now 
considerably  diminished  in  England  ; the  march  ol  in- 
tellect, or,  as  it  should  more  correctly  be  styled,  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  intellectual  existence,  has 
thrown  far  into  shade  the  animal  propensities  of  that 
period  of  the  childhood  of  society.  Society,  advanced 
now  into  its  teens,  and  feeling  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
energies  of  its  growing  intellects,  is  more  in  danger  of 
committing  extravagance  under  their  banners,  than 
under  those  of  mere  sensuality;  we  are  more  likely 
to  conform  to  the  example  of  Mirabeau,  Volney, 
&c.,  and,  setting  up  intellect  as  our  idol  of  worship, 
resign  ourselves  to  its  exclusive  government.  These 
characters  the  progress  of  my  subject  leads  me  next  to 
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bring  forward  as  monitory  examples  of  tlie  mischief  of 
giving  even  intellect  the  preponderance  in  our  System 
of  Education. 

They  were  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  pursuits 
of  intellect  over  those  of  mere  sense,  but  not  suffici- 
ently so  to  feel,  that  even  intellect  may  with  advantage 
he  guided,  restrained,  informed,  by  a principle  as  much 
more  etherealized,  subtilized,  spiritualized,  than  itself, 
as  itself  is  than  the  animal  over  which  it  triumphs. 
This  ignorance  of  what  was  beyond  intellect  made  the 
French  Revolutionists  elevate  that  principle  to  the 
rank  of  Deity,  and  we  see  the  consequence  ; we  see, — 
and,  if  wise,  we  may  learn  a deep  lesson  from  that 
consequence. 

I was  about  to  have  made  a sketch  of  such  of  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  were  caused  by 
the  romantic  absurdities  of  the  w orshippers  of  reason, 
but  I could  not  bring  my  mind  to  such  a consideration 
of  the  subject,  as  the  description  of  it  would  require; 
neither  could  I contemplate,  with  any  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  the  effect  it  must  needs  produce  upon  my 
hearers,  if  I executed  my  design  faithfully.  Such 
was  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  their  whole  scheme, 
that  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  give  the  pre-eminence 
to  their  horrible  impiety,  their  wanton  cruelty,  or  the 
idiotic  madness  of  their  whole  project.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a most  remarkable,  a most  astonishing  exhibition 
of  the  excesses  to  which  the  insubordinate  license  of 
the  intellect  may  carry  us  ; and  the  elevated  theatre 
upon  which  those  enormities  were  displayed  to  the 
world ; the  appalling  extent  to  which  they  were  carried; 
where  the  sufferer  was  uot  an  individual  but  a nation  ; 
where  the  colours  were  not  of  clay,  but  of  blood  ; where 
the  foreground  was  occupied  by  the  guillotine — the 
wanton  and  disgusting  orgies  of  the  Saturnalia  of 
Reason ; the  altar  of  God  overthrown,  and  the  altar 
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of  the  Baalim  of  Reason  erected  in  its  stead : the 
attendant  priest,  upon  whose  marble  brow  the  finger 
of  God  had  never  written  love;  whose  lips,  writhing- 
in  scorn,  had  never  smiled  in  mercy ; whose  cold, 
calculating,  heartless  eye  knew  not  the  meltings  of 
compassion  : while  the  distance,  filled  to  overflowing, 
with  despairing  widows,  dying  orphans;  human  beings 
of  every  age,  and  of  either  sex,  writhing  in  unrelieved, 
unregarded  pain  : all  these  form,  in  their  grand  and 
powerful  features,  a fitting  lesson  for  the  instruction 
of  the  world  : instruction  on  a point  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  that  world  both  individually  and 
collectively : instruction  which  we  may  simplify  for 
our  own  use,  in  these  words: — that  intellect  must 
not  he  cultivated  exclusively,  hut  must  at  least  be 
under  the  restraining  and  chastening  power  of  the 
Spirit. 

As  the  foregoing  is  an  instance  in  which  the  spiritual 
has  veiled  to  the  intellectual,  so  let  us  now  give  one 
in  which  the  body  has  been  the  sufferer.  In  Henry 
Kirke  White,  we  mark  an  instance  of  the  undue  pre- 
ference of  the  intellect;  not,  it  is  true,  so  revolting  to 
our  feelings  of  propriety,  but  equally  inimical  to  the 
production  of  good.  Had  that  talented  individual, 
instead  of  feeding  the  fire  that  was  preying  upon  his 
vitals  by  intense  study,  adopted  the  simple  means 
which  medical  science  has  discovered  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  his  life  might  have  been  spared  much 
longer;  and  the  benefits  which  his  youthful  genius 
only  ■promised  to  confer  upon  mankind,  his  refined 
maturity  might  actually  have  bestowed. 

Hitherto,  then,  imperfection  at  least,  if  not  positive 
evil,  is  the  result  of  a partial  education  of  the  faculties 
of  man  ; — and  shall  we  find  it  equally  unadvisable  to 
give  the  preference  to  religion  ? Can  we  be  too  good  ? 
No,  we  cannot  be  too  good ; but,  we  shall  not  be 
sufficiently  good,  if  we  neglect  any  of  the  powers 
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which  God  has  given  us,  even  in  favour  of  those  which 
seem  to  come  more  immediately  from  himself. 

I have  met  with  those,  who,  taking  the  Scripture 
phrase  literally,  “ that  we  should  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ,”  have 'argued  that  the  millennium  would  be, 
when  we  should  cease  to  provide  either  for  body  or 
mind,  and  returning  to  a state  of  nature,  pass  our 
lives,  liermit-like,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soul.  Some 
such  ignis-fatuus  as  this,  it  is,  which  has  led  away 
wandering  the  religious  enthusiasts  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 
Has  not  the  very  sacrifice  they  have  made  of  the 
correcting  powers  of  intellect,  caused  them  to  be 
received  and  considered  as  impostors?  If  contrariwise, 
they  had  submitted  to  their  control,  would  not  intellect 
have  taught  them,  that  to  take  one,  or  even  a few  texts 
of  Scripture  for  their  guide,  was  to  take  an  exparte 
view  of  the  subject;  that  for  our  general  conduct  we 
must  take  as  a guide  the  general  spirit  of  the  Sacred 
Writings;  and  that  in  their  detail  they  are  intended 
for,  and  applicable  to,  the  detail  of  individual 
experience. 

The  very  circumstance  of  selecting  any  one  subject, 
and  confining  our  attention  exclusively  to  it,  will 
cause  us  to  entertain  erroneous  and  distorted  views 
upon  it;  even  as  in  natural  things,  applying  a different 
lens  to  the  examination  of  any  one  object,  will  repre- 
sent that  object,  in  undue  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
view.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  size 
of  any  animal,  we  do  not  employ  a magnifying  glass, 
but  we  view  him  in  connection  with  other  natural 
objects,  that  our  ideas  may  be  formed  on  the  corrected 
evidence  of  our  senses.  So,  if  we  would  produce  a 
good  specimen  of  man  in  his  maturity,  we  must  not 
cultivate  any  one  of  his  powers  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
in  different  proportions  to  the  other  two;  we  must 
cultivate  them  with  an  even  hand,  so  that  there  may 
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be  over  the  whole  the  beauty  of  harmony ; so  that  the 
body  may  not  in  its  weakness  suffer  from  the  vigorous 
and  powerful  operations  of  the  intellect,  that  the 
intellect  maybe  chastened  and  sobered  in  the  wildness 
of  its  imaginings  by  the  subduing  influence  of  the 
Spirit;  and  that  the  Spirit  in  its  turn  may  not,  by 
seeking  its  native  home,  soar  to  a height  to  which  the 
other  cannot  attain,  but  being  chained  down  by  the 
other  two,  may  duly  perform  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  bestowed  upon  us,  viz.  as  a medium  through  which, 
if  properly  educated,  God  will  purify,  strengthen, 
enlighten,  and  console  us.  God  has  joined  them 

TOGETHER,  LET  NOT  MAN  PUT  THEM  ASUNDER. 

Are  not  these  strong  presumptive  evidences  of  man’s 
threefold  nature  ? Can  we,  by  confining  a man’s  ener- 
gies to  animal  enjoyments,  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his 
moral  duties?  Is  it  not  rather  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  ensure  the  neglect  of  them  ? And  will 
such  a man’s  mind  be  enlightened,  liberal,  expanded? 
Will  he  be  able  to  comprehend  or  entertain  any  of 
those  enlarged  and  glorious  views,  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  intellect  to  revel  in,  and  to  enjoy  ? Will 
not  all  his  ideas  rather  centre  in  himself  ? Will  not 
his  kindness  to  animals,  his  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  fellows,  all 
tend  to  one  point ; and  that  point  the  gratification  of 
his  animal  enjoyments? 

That  we  cannot  by  the  cultivation  of  intellect  only, 
secure  religion  and  the  blessings  of  health, — but,  that 
by  such  means  we  almost  inevitably  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  both,  the  examples  I have  produced  make 
equally  obvious;  and  that  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
the  spiritual  powers,  is  also  injurious,  I trust  I have 
shewn;  and  shewn  too,  I hope,  with  sufficient  plausi- 
bility to  make  the  assumption  of  my  hypothesis  no 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination.  In  that  hope,  there-- 
fore,  I will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  means 
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by  which  the  human  being  in  his  maturity  of  years, 
may  find  the  three  powers  of  his  nature  equally 
matured  : and  in  order  to  this  we  will  consider  them 
separately. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PART  OF  MAN’S  NATURE. 

In  the  Education  of  the  Body,  the  first  grand  lesson, 
(and  we  learn  it  from  animate  and  inanimate  nature,) 
is  the  necessity  of  exercise.  What  is  the  constant 
restlessness  of  a healthy  child,  but  a provision  of  nature, 
to  ensure  the  strengthening  of  its  bones,  muscles,  and 
sinews  ? What  is  a plainer  indication  of  the  want  of 
health  than  a disinclination  to  action  ? What  can  be 
a more  imperative  censure  upon  lazy  and  inactive 
nursing,  than  the  distortion  of  the  limbs,  the  failing  of 
the  appetite,  and  the  pallid  sickliness  of  the  whole 
frame?  No  parent  of  a large  and  healthy  family,  but 
will  coincide  with  me  in  these  observations;  and  will 
almost  charge  me  with  needlessly  dwelling  on  so  self- 
evident  a truth.  But  it  is  only  self-evident  during 
infancy,  or,  at  most,  childhood  ; w hen  the  child  becomes 
a girl,  (for  this  observation  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
boys,)  particularly  if  her  parents  reside  in  a town, 
and  move  in  what  are  considered  the  more  respectable 
circles  of  life,  the  exercise  she  takes  is  limited  almost 
to  her  daily  walk  to  and  from  school.  Six  hours  of 
each  day  is  spent  in  actual  confinement  there,  and  the 
present  routine  of  many  schools  requires  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  should 
be  spent  in  preparing  their  lessons,  so  that  a parent  may 
well  say,  what  time  have  they  for  exercise?  But  is  it 
necessary  that  during  so  great  a proportion  of  the 
youthful  years  the  intellect  should  be  cultivated  at 
the  expense  of  the  body?  Certainly  not ; God  who 
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ordained  that  these  three  principles  of  life  should  unite 
to  form  one  being,  never  did,  never  could,  intend  that 
any  one  should  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  both  or 
either  of  the  others.  Neither  is  the  intellect  cultivated 
in  a degree  at  all  commensurate  with  the  immense 
sacrifice  of  time,  health,  and  labour;  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  a doubt  that  all  that  has 
been  acquired  by  many  young  ladies  when  they  leave 
school,  (music  excepted,)  might  have  been  much  more 
scientifically  attained  by  a judicious  administration  of 
means  by  the  time  they  were  ten  years  of  age. 

Here,  then,  is  something  radically  wrong;  something 
which  calls  for  our  serious  and  decisive  attention  • 
since,  by  depriving  our  children  during  their  growth 
of  a sufficient  quantity  of  exercise,  we  deprive  them  of 
that  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  formation  and 
developement  of  every  different  limb  and  function,  as 
is  the  food  they  eat  to  their  actual  existence. 

The  necessity  which  compels  many  to  pass  their 
lives  during  the  infancy  of  their  children  in  the  narrow 
and  crowded  streets  of  a town,  is  a formidable  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  proper  performance  of 
this  imperative  duty,  even  when  the  minds  of  the 
parents  are  sufficiently  alive  to  its  importance.  We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  make  circumstances;  but  we  can, 
and  must,  if  we  would  discharge  our  duty  to  the  beings 
who  in  their  helplessness  are  committed  to  our  care, 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  which  inevitably  sur- 
round us : — if,  instead  of  green  fields,  we  have  nothing, 
but  a confined  and  gloomy  court,  we  must  invent 
games  for  them  ; games,  which  shall  call  into  exercise 
the  muscles  and  sinews,  promote  the  rapid  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  keeping  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin ; and  we  must  take  care  that  these  gymnastic 
exercises  are  performed.  Bathing,  also,  will  prove 
an  excellent  assistant  to  these  latter  operations,  and 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  absolute  necessaries, 
by  all  who  live  in  towns. 
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The  ether  requisites  to  the  health  of  the  animal 
system  are,  sleep,  simple  food,  and  pure  air.  But  I 
have  enlarged  upon  the  necessity  of  exercise,  both 
because  it  appears  to  me  the  foundation,  which 
properly  secured,  no  serious  consequences  will  arise 
from  a failure  in  the  others:  and  because  it  has  not 
received  an  equal  degree  of  attention.  A word  or  two, 
however,  may  be  hazarded  on  the  subject  of  sleep. 

Important  as  it  is  to  health,  infants  are  often  pre- 
vented from  resting  by  the  over-watchfulness  of  tender 
mothers,  who,  if  a child  cries  in  the  night,  will  have  it 
taken  up  and  fed  ; while,  unless  the  cry  indicates  pain 
(which  ought  to  be  relieved),  it  had  better  be  disre- 
garded. If  the  chamber  be  quite  dark,  and  no  sound 
or  movement  indicates  the  presence  of  its  nurse,  it  will 
soon  sleep  again : on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  once  indulged 
by  taking  up  when  in  health,  it  will  soon  require  it 
habitually.  But  the  nursing  of  infants  is  now  be- 
coming so  well  understood,  and  my  actual  experience 
in  it  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  many  here,  that  with 
these  remarks  I shall  close  this  part  of  my  subject, 
and  proceed  to — 

INTELLECT. 

If,  by  a judicious  application  of  the  necessary 
means,  a good  state  of  health  is  secured,  the  path  is 
considerably  smoothed  and  prepared  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect.  We  are  all  of  us  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence in  our  powers  of  thought,  reflection,  judgment, 
&c.  &c.,  caused  by  a want  of  the  energies  of  health; 
even  so  it  is  with  children,  and,  therefore,  is  it  so 
necessary  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a good  constitu- 
tion. 

Much  fear  is  expressed  in  the  present  day,  lest,  taking 
the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  we  should,  where  our 
ancestors  have  done  too  little,  do  too  much.  This 
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fear  will  be  unnecessary,  provided  we  take  the  Spirit 
of  Nature  for  our  guide.  Permit  me  to  draw  a simile : 
iu  feeding  a child,  we  should  deem  it  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  keep  it  without  food  for  several  days;  and 
then,  profiting  by  an  interval  of  leisure , cram  it  with 
a sufficiency,  not  only  for  the  days  which  have  been 
omitted,  bqt  also  for  some  two  or  three  succeeding  ones 
during  which  we  expect  to  be  engaged. 

Yet  though  this  is  as  much  out  of  its  place  with  the 
mind  as  with  the  body,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  principle 
upon  which  many  have  worked;  and  then  they  tell  us, 
with  a mournful  shake  of  the  head,  that  the  child  hates 
the  sight  of  a book ! What  wonder  ! even  sugar  plums, 
so  administered,  would  nauseate.  Let  us  treat  the 
mind  as  we  would  the  body — let  it  have  exercise  ; let 
its  food  be  simple ; let  it  breathe  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  let  it  sleep. 

To  know  how,  when,  and  in  what  proportions  to 
alternate  these  different  necessaries,  will  require  atten- 
tion, observation,  and  some  little  experience ; as  indeed, 
what  science  that  is  wrorth  attaining,  does  not?  But  the 
result  will  repay  the  labour  a thousand-fold.  As,  how  - 
ever, the  means  by  which  the  mind  of  a child  may  be 
exercised,  consistently  with  the  duties  of  a mother,  are 
not  quite  so  familiar  as  those  for  the  exercise  of  the 
body,  a few  observations  as  leading  hints  may  be 
received,  perhaps,  with  indulgence.  And  here,  I would 
remark,  that  I wish  not  to  be  understood  as  laying 
down  rules,  but  as  suggesting  principles,  whence  each 
individual  may  form  rules  adapted  to  her  own  peculiar 
circumstances ; for  nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  an  experiment  in  education,  as  the  customary 
method  of  copying  the  incidents  given  as  illustrations — 
instead  of  imbibing  the  principles  which  those  instances 
are  intended  to  illustrate.  The  difference  of  surround- 
ing circumstances,  is  of  itself  frequently  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  success  of  a plan  thus  copied  in  its  details. 

c 
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As  a first  ancl  most  important  principle,  then,  in  the 
administration  of  means,  I will  instance  one  employed 
by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  education  of  the  world  ; 
employed  also  by  ourselves  in  the  nurture  of  the  body, 
viz.,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, here  a little, 
and  there  a little.  The  body  being  produced  first, 
requires  for  a while  exclusive  attention ; the  indications 
of  intellect  to  be  noticed  merely  as  they  appear  ; there- 
fore, so  long  as  the  child  is  sufficient  to  its  own  amuse- 
ments, so  long  it  may  remain  so  : but  shortly  we  shall 
find  that  there  are  intervals  when  its  playthings  lose 
their  power,  when  it  begins  to  ask, — “And,  mamma, 
what  may  I do?”  And  when,  if  it’s  question  is  un- 
attended to;  or  if  mamma  says,  “You?  you  can’t  do 
anything,  go  and  play,”  it  will  find  vent  for  its  ener- 
gies in  mischief;  and  mamma  will  find  too  late  that  he 
can  do  something.  This,  then,  is  one  of  those  moments 
so  important  to  the  future  fate  of  the  child.  If  the 
mother,  actuated  only  by  the  momentary  irritation, 
calls  him  a mischievous  thing,  or  vents  her  irritability 
in  any  manner  upon  him,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
life  of  insubordination,  and  all  the  thousand  evils  that 
attend  an  ill  governed  child.  But  if,  more  wisely,  she 
sees  that  in  the  mischief  done  there  is  a reproof  to  her- 
self ; that  had  she  employed  his  energies  in  a legitimate 
manner,  it  would  not  have  occurred  ; ?/she  takes  the 
first  opportunity,  calmly  to  consider  how  she  may  find 
proper  food  for  the  new  principle  of  life  that  has  sprung 
up  within  him,  that  consideration  will  present  her  with 
the  key  to  unlock  much  that  appears  mysterious  in 
Infant  Education. 

She  has  to  take  into  consideration,  that  the  playthings 
which  have  hitherto  sufficed  for  its  occupation  are 
sufficient  no  longer;  that  it  is  not  a greater  variety  in 
the  playthings , but  in  the  mode  of  occupation  that  is 
wanted ; and  that  the  things  to  which  the  mother 
herself  attaches  importance,  are  of  much  more  value 
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than  anything  which  it  is  to  enjoy  alone.  Let  me 
illustrate.  The  child  is  wearied,  fretful,  peevish, — 
though  its  most  admired  playthings  are  strewed  around, 
and,  probably,  “ in  most  admired  disorder:”  the  mother 
sees  it,  but  instead  of  sending  him  from  her  because 
he  is  cross,  or  finding  him  sweetmeats  to  soothe  him 
into  good  humour,  she  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
humour,  but  in  order  to  turn  his  attention  to  something 
else,  may,  perhaps,  say,  “ George,  my  love,  here  is  a 
cloth,  will  you  rub  this  chair  for  me ; see,  love,  how  dull 
it  is  in  the  nicks;  put  your  little  finger  in  so,  and  make 
it  bright  for  me,  will  you?”  Perhaps  the  intention  may 
succeed,  and  the  child  may  amuse  itself  for  half  an 
liouF  in  going  from  chair  to  chair,  animated  by  the 
belief  that  he  is  of  use  to  his  mother,  and  rewarded  by 
his  mother’s  smile  ; hut,  perhaps,  it  may  not ; perhaps 
the  child  may  have  fretted  itself  into  an  ill-humour, 
which  nothing  of  the  kind  can  dissipate.  Something 
like  this,  then,  becomes  our  duty: — in  a perfectly  mild 
and  gentle  manner,  we  should  say,  “ My  dear  little  boy, 
you  are  now  in  a naughty  humour ; I thought,  perhaps, 
you  were  only  tired  with  playing,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  do  something  for  mamma  ; but  as  you  are  not,  I find 
that  you  are  naughty,  instead  of  tired;  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  have  you  with  me  when  you  are 
naughty,  therefore,  I shall  put  you  on  the  stairs  until 
you  are  good  humoured  again,  and  can  speak  cheer- 
fully : and  let  me  tell  you  before  you  go,  that  as  soon 
as  you  are  quite  cheerful,  you  may  come  and  I will 
kiss  you  ; but  that  if  you  cry,  I shall  take  you  up  stairs 
and  whip  you.” 

This  quiet  and  clear  manner  of  setting  before  a child 
good  and  evil,  and  the  never-failing  performance  of  the 
conditions,  for  or  against,  is  the  foundation  of  good 
government,  even  as  the  contrary  method  is  of  bad. 

And  according  to  the  principle  with  which  I intro- 
duced this  part  of  my  subject,  the  parent’s  patience 
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must  carry  her  unweariedly  through ; “ line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line — precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept — here  a little,  and  there  a little  ; here  a little, 
and  there  a little.”  She  must  fix  in  her  own  mind 
the  principle  upon  which  she  will  proceed,  and  then, 
by  a due  admixture  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
adapted  with  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  nature  of 
the  circumstance  which  demands  them,  she  must 
carry  that  principle  forward.  The  child’s  mind  now 
requires  food,  and  she  will  begin  to  find  it  as  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  food,  as  she  has  hitherto  done 
to  provide  for  the  body  ; in  order  to  this,  unless  time 
and  means  happen  to  be  at  her  command,  she  will 
be  called  upon  probably  to  make  sundry  sacrifices 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  make  that  provision ; — 
this,  when  once  convinced  of  its  necessity,  she  will 
cheerfully  make — what  mother  would  not  make  many 
and  great  sacrifices  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
her  child  ? — and  I only  mention  it,  because  I would 
not  be  supposed  to  be  describing  a Royal  method  of 
Education — one  to  be  accomplished,  by  a kind  of 
magic  ; on  the  contrary,  like  all  that  is  good,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  in  its  outset,  and  only  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  rich  reward  of  its  fruits.  But  with  respect  to 
the  materials  for  intellectual  food ; — if  a mother  expects 
to  find  that  the  purchase  of  even  the  most  approved 
invention  for  the  amusement  of  children,  will  suffice, 
without  the  intervention  of  some  one  able  to  initiate 
them  into  its  mysteries,  she  will  find  herself  mistaken 
and  her  money  thrown  away.  The  sacrifice  of  money 
will  not  do  without  the  sacrifice  of  time  also:  indeed, 
of  the  two,  money  is  the  less  necessary.  As  I ob- 
served before,  the  simplest  thing  is  valuable,  provided 
it  have  an  interest  in  the  mother’s  mind  also.  A few 
alphabets  in  a clear  type,  pasted  upon  pasteboard 
and  cut  to  pieces,  will  form,  with  the  mother’s  assis- 
tance, a useful  and  almost  interminable  source  of 
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pleasant  employment.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that 
letters  are  chosen  as  the  first  means : they  should  lie 
both  capitals  and  small  letters — such  as  the  child  will 
find  words  to  be  composed  of  if  he  opens  a book.  Let 
us,  then,  select  some  word  which  conveys  to  his  mind 
a favourite  idea:  suppose  it  to  be  Mamvia;”  it  is 
manifest  that  three  letters  will  form  that  word,  and, 
therefore,  they  may  be  taken  at  once,  especially  as 
they  happen  to  differ  materially  in  form.  His  first 
day’s  lesson,  then,  will  be  the  large  M.  the  small  m, 
and  the  a,  said  over,  transformed  into  all  their  variety 
of  forms,  perhaps  for  half  a dozen  times,  and  put  away 
before  they  begin  to  weary  the  attention  ; another 
day  the  child  may  be  exercised  by  seeking  them  cut 
when  throw  n amongst  the  others  ; then  they  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  form  the  word  Mamma  : and  the  word 
also  may  be  pointed  out  in  a book.  A very  great  va- 
riety of  modes  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  mother,  provided  she  only  bears  the  great  princi- 
ple in  her  mind  of  “ line  upon  line,”  &c.,  and  while 
the  thing  is  yet  new  to  put  it  away  before  it  wearies  ; 
and  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once. 

The  same  principle  will  carry  through  all  the  other 
branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  schools,  and 
many  that  are  not — as  the  Infant  Schools  abundantly 
exhibit;  but,  as  the  principle  is  all  that  I wish  to  in- 
sist upon  here,  I shall  proceed  no  further;  what  I have 
said,  serves  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by  exercise  and 
simple  food,  and  now,  therefore,  permit  me  to  touch 
upon  Purity  of  Atmosphere. 

Purity  of  atmosphere,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the 
intellectual  than  to  the  animal  respiration.  “ Tell 
me  with  whom  you  go,  and  i’ll  tell  you  what  you  do,” 
was  a customary  expression  of  our  plain-spoken  fore- 
fathers, in  which  there  is  much  truth ; and  if  we  would 
have  our  children  copy  our  manners,  we  must  ac- 
custom them  to  our  society ; if  we  wish  them  to  copy 
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the  manners  of  our  servants,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  resign  them  to  theirs ; but  as  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  most  parents  will  prefer  the  former,  so  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that  that  is  the  price  they  must  pay  for  it. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  imitation:  it  is  the  vital 
principle  of  our  intellect,  and  we  must  no  more  expect 
that  our  children  will  have  gentle  and  polished  man- 
ners, if  we  accustom  them  in  their  infancy  to  the 
society  of  those  whose  manners  are  rough  and  uncul- 
tivated, than  we  must  expect  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles;  and  though  it  is  a price,  which 
sometimes  it  is  impossible,  and  frequently  inconve- 
nient to  pay,  it  is  our  duty,  as  mothers,  seriously  to 
consider  which  is  of  greater  importance  ; the  sacrifice 
we  must  make,  or  the  advantage  our  children  will 
gain,  ff  we  resolve  to  make  the  sacrifice,  we  shall 
find,  as  in  most  cases  where  pleasure  is  sacrificed  to 
duty,  that  the  reward  exceeds  our  most  sanguine 
expectations;  where  we  thought  only  to  secure  their 
good,  their  eventual  happiness,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  secured  our  own  in  an  eminent  degree — we  shall 
find,  that  with  all  their  little  hearts  they  cling  to  us — 
that  their  manners,  softened  and  made  gentle  by  the 
tenderness  and  affection  of  ours,  will  make  them 
agreeable  and  delightful  companions  : — ourselves 
being  the  source  of  all  their  little  enjoyments — the 
ready  expounders  of  their  little  difficulties — the  gentle 
monitors  at  hand  to  check  the  very  risings  of  injurious 
passions,  and  to  foster  those  which  are  of  good  within 
them  ; in  short,  the  unobtrusive,  yet  evident  regulators 
of|their  whole  being;  they  come  to  the  very  natural 
conclusion,  that  we  are  the  oracles  of  wisdom:  and, 
surely,  that  is  the  spot  which  Archimedes  coveted  in 
vain  ; the  spot  whereon  we  may  plant  the  engine 
which  shall  move  their  whole  world. 

But,  besides  this,  we  shall,  by  making  that  sacrifice 
be  presented  with  opportunities  more  easily  and  more 
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effectually  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  we  may 
have  formed  for  their  education,  both  corporeal  and 
intellectual.  And  all  this  will  be  found  compatible 
with  every  other  duty  of  our  lives,  unless  (which  is  a 
rare  case  with  females),  that  duty  carries  us  much 
from  home. 

And  now,  briefly,  let  me  touch  on  the  subject  of 
Intellectual  Sleep : inasmuch  as  the  intellect  only  ex- 
hibits itself  gradually,  so  it  is  manifest  that  our  culti- 
vation of  it,  must  he  proportioned  to  the  state  of  its 
growth ; so  that  for  several  years  of  intellectual  ex- 
istence, the  mother  will  not  find  a demand  upon  her 
exclusive  attention  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  at  two 
or  three  separate  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
she  may  pursue  her  occupations  of  house-wifery,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  is  watching  over  the  ch . Id's  welfare ; 
for  it  is  the  regularity  more  than  the  frequency  or 
length  of  her  instructions,  upon  which  she  may  ground 
her  hopes  of  success. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Now,  come  we  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature  ; and  here,  though  I would  recom- 
mend a general  pursuance  of  the  routine  laid  down, 
with  respect  to  the  other  two,  i.e.  exercise,  whereby  it 
may  acquire  strength ; food,  adapted  to  the  simplicity 
of  its  state;  purity  of  atmosphere,  that  we  may  not 
create  evils  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  remedy; 
and  sleep,  or  intervals  of  intermission — because,  when 
the  attention  becomes  wearied,  the  mind  becomes  dis- 
gusted ; — yet  there  are  some  points,  peculiar  to  this 
principle  of  our  being,  which  require  separate  consi- 
deration. Amongst  the  things  which  it  is  the  province 
of  this  part  of  Education  to  teach,  are  Obedience,  Truth, 
and  a regard  for  the  Property  of  others. 

Obedience  is  the  first  lesson — it  is  the  foundation 
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which  will  support  whatever  superstructure  we  choose 
to  rear  upon  it,  whether  good  or  evil : it  is  of  essential 
importance  also  as  regards  his  future  walk  through 
life,  whether  as  it  concerns  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  or  the  discipline  of  religion.  We  each  of  us 
fervently  hope,  that  the  time  will  arrive,  when  every 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  shall  be  brought  into  obe- 
dience to  the  Gospel  of  Christ : and  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  the  struggle  which,  before  he  can  arrive 
at  that  very  desirable  state,  he  must  have  with  him- 
self, and  from  which  we  can  none  of  us  relieve  him, 
will  be  greatly  diminished  if  he  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  habit  of  submitting  his  will  to  that  of  another ; 
it  is  the  true  method  of  “Training  up  a child  in  the 
way  he  should  go.” 

Nor  is  this  so  difficult  as  may  be  supposed,  by  those 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  serious  attention.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  them  in  corporeal  and  mental 
power,  in  experience  and  in  knowledge  ; and  if,  with 
these  advantages,  we  cannot  obtain  the  ascendancy 
over  them,  the  fault  must  be  our  own.  So  soon  as  a 
child  is  able  to  return  smile  for  smile,  he  is  able  to 
feel  the  effects  of  a frown — this  of  course  is  very  early ; 
and,  I believe,  any  parent  who  will  make  the  experi- 
ment will  find,  that  a grave  countenance,  an  uplifted 
finger,  and  a sound,  expressive  of  displeasure,  will 
have  effect  even  at  twelve  months  old.  As  they 
advance  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
them,  a gentle,  mild,  but  firm  tone  of  authority  ; an 
unwavering  adherence  to  our  simple  word ; together 
with  a clear  laying  before  them  of  good  and  evil,  are 
the  principle  requisites. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  conquer  their  passions, 
if  we  indulge  cur  own  ; it  is  vain  to  expect  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  their  eye,  if  there  be  a beam  in  ours. 

There  is  a point  so  important  in  the  catalogues  of  an 
infant’s  faults,  as  to  require  particularizing,  i.e.  crying. 
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— We  ought  to  repress  it  as  we  would  a sin,  for  it  is 
ihe  childish  method  of  expressing  discontent  with  the 
circumstances  which  surround  it ; and  the  indulgence 
of  the  expression  induces  an  indulgence  of  the  feeling 
whence  the  expression  arises.  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
. generates  a habit  of  self  indulgence  and  a disregard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
diminishes  that  of  self  command  ; it  makes  them  the 
little  pests  of  society,  and  excludes  them  from  that 
company  which  is  most  likely  to  do  them  good.  Of 
course,  I shall  be  understood  to  allude  exclusively  to 
that  crying  which  is  indicative  of  evil  tempers,  not  of 
corporeal  pain.  Why  should  children  be  excluded  from 
the  parlour,  when  there  is  company  P Why,  because 
they  are  such  little  unruly  beings,  that  there  is  no  com- 
fort where  they  are;  therefore,  they  must  be  banished 
to  an  atmosphere  in  which  their  unruly  disposition  will 
be  encouraged.  And  how  is  it  they  are  so  unruly? 
Where  is  the  error?  In  the  child  ? Pardon  me,  it  is 
in  ourselves.  If  we  would  accustom  them  to  such 
kind  of  conduct  in  our  private  circle,  as  we  should  like 
to  see  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  our  friends,  the 
point  would  be  gained.  The  advantage  to  them  also 
would  be  incalculable,  if  they  were  excited  to  aim  at 
the  endurance  of  pain  without  crying.  I have  seen 
some  beautiful  instances  of  success  in  this  particular, 
one  or  two  of  which  I will  relate,  as  they  will  shew  the 
possibility  of  attaining  a self  control  so  desirable.  It 
happened  that  I was  seated  in  a room  when  a niece 
of  mine  and  some  of  her  cousins  were  at  play  ; it 
was  a school  room,  and  they  had  laid  the  forms  side- 
ways on  the  floor  to  make  a house,  in  which  they 
enclosed  themselves:  my  niece  who  was  about  six 
years  of  age,  wished  very  much  to  jump  over  one  of 
these  forms,  and  asked  my  permission.  I replied, 
“ I would  rather  not  love ; for  I am  almost  certain 
you  would  fall,  and  as  the  floor  is  of  stone,  you 
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would  hurt  yourself  very  much.”  She  returned  to  her 
play,  but  persisting  in  the  wish,  came  again,  pleading 
yet  more  earnestly,  so  I said,  “ Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
love,  T’ll  give  you  leave,  provided  you  will  promise,  that 
if  you  do  hurt  yourself,  you  will  not  cry.”  “ But  aunt, 
I can’t  help  myself  if  I am  hurt.”  “ Possibly  my  dear, 
and,  therefore,  I would  rather  you  did  not  jump;  you 
are  at  liberty  to  hurt  yourself  if  you  choose,  but  1 see 
no  reason  why  you  should  annoy  me  by  crying ;”  again 
she  went  to  her  play,  but  for  some  reason  the  desire 
was  I suppose  irresistible,  so  that  she  returned,  and 
engaged  to  submit  to  those  conditions  ; upon  which  f 
gave  my  consent.  The  obvious  consequence  occurred ; 
she  fell,  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  tearful  eyes,  the 
flushed  cheek,  the  struggling  sob,  were  all  indications 
that  she  had  as  I expected,  hurt  herself  very  much ; but 
she  kept  her  promise,  and  in  a few  moments  having 
recovered  complete  command  of  her  voice,  “ Now, 
Aunt,”  she  said,  “ I have  not  cried.”  I drew  her 
towards  me,  “ No,  my  love,  you  have  done  very  well 
indeed,  and  I hope  this  will  shew  you  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  help  crying,  even  though  you  do  hurt  yourself.” 
This  anecdote  was  of  considerable  use  to  me,  a 
year  or  two  afterwards,  when  I had  opened  a school 
for  Infants. 

Having  had  occasion  to  leave  the  room  one  morn- 
ing, soon  after  my  commencement,  I was  recalled  by 
a loud  cry  from  one  of  my  little  pupils.  I enquired  the 
cause,  and  was  told  that  one  of  them  had  been  struck 
by  another.  “ And  what  then  ?”  I asked  : the  perfect 
coolness  of  the  question  rendered  it  unanswerable. — 
They  could  not  conceive  whatstronger  or  more  satisfac- 
tory reason  could  be  required ; they  stared  at  me  with 
astonishment.  After  a pause  of  a few  moments,  I 
observed,  “ 1 once  knew  a little  girl  who  fell  down, 
and  hurt  herself  very  much,  and  did  not  cry.”  I was 
instantly  surrounded.  “ Is  it  true  ?”  “ Did  you 
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read  it  in  a book  ?”  “Is  she  alive  now  ?”  “ What  is 

her  name  ?”  “ Where  does  she  live  ?”  were  questions 
instantly  poured  upon  me,  to  all  which  I answered 
simply  and  correctly:  and  the  action  instantly  became 
one  to  be  emulated,  and  emulated  with  success ; . 
scarcely  a day  occurred  in  which  some  victory  was  not 
obtained  ; and  in  a few  months,  I enjoyed  what  I con- 
sidered the  triumph.  A fine  little  fellow,  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  was  crawling  on  the  floor 
seeking  something  which  he  had  dropped,  when  some 
one  accidentally  trod  upon  one  of  his  fingers,  which 
was  gathering;  he  writhed;  knitted  his  brows,  com- 
pressed his  lips,  and  exhibited  every  silent  symptom 
of  acute  pain,  but  nothing  more  ; not  the  slightest  crv 
escaped  him ; but  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate,  he 
exclaimed,  “Now,  Mrs.  Spurr,  Fvc  hurt  myself  and 
did  not  cry.” 


OF  SPEAKING  THE  TRUTH. 

Great  delicacy  is  required  in  teaching  the  beauty  of 
truth.  The  lie  that  we  would  reprove,  must  be  evident 
to  the  child’s  mind  as  well  as  our  own  ; it  must  be  the 
result  of  a deliberate  intention  to  deceive,  or  it  is  no 
lie.  We  must,  also,  possess  the  means  of  clearly  pro- 
ving to  them , that  we  know  they  have  aberrated  from 
the  truth.  And  here,  again,  J shall  best  convey  my 
meaning  by  an  illustration  : A child  repeats  an  ac- 
tion, for  which  it  has  once  been  punished;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  punishment  prompts  him  to  deny  the 
fact ; this  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  not  the 
spirit  of  deceit ; though  the  latter  is  a necessary  at- 
tendant on  it,  it  has  not  been  the  instigator,  and, 
therefore,  must  not  be  punished.  If  we  have  positive 
proof  that  he  has  committed  the  act  in  question,  we 
must  award  the  punishment  consequent  upon  it,  but 
take  no  notice  for  the  time  being  of  the  lie.  Alter- 
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wards,  however,  when  any  irritation  which  the 
punishment  may  have  excited  has  subsided,  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurs,  then  is  the  moment  to 
turn  the  incident  to  account.  “ My  dear,”  the 
mother  may  say,  “do  you  know  that  it  is  very  wrong 
to  tell  a lie?”  In  all  probability  lie  will  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  for  it  is  very  likely  lie  may  have  heard 
the  expression  without  being  able  to  affix  an  idea 
to  it.  “ Very  well,  love,  now  I will  tell  you  what  a lie 
is,  for  I think  you  do  not  know  ; we  tell  a lie,  if  we 
say  that  we  have  not  done  a thing  when  we  have  done 
it ; do  you  remember  saying  that  you  had  not  eaten 
a piece  of  cake,  when  you  had  eaten  it  ? The  child, 
conscience-struck,  may  probably  acknowledge  the  re- 
membrance at  once,  especially  if  he  has  no  reason  to 
anticipate  from  the  mother’s  manner  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  Then,  she  continues  : “ Well,  my  dear, 
that  was  a lie,  though  perhaps  you  did  not  know  it ; 
but  now  that  you  do  know  what  a lie  is,  I hope  you 
will  never  tell  one  again  ; you  did  it  this  time  to  pre- 
vent yourself  being  punished  for  eating  the  cake;  but 
another  time,  if  you  should  say  that  you  have  not  done 
a thing  when  you  have  done  it,  I shall  punish  you, 
first,  for  doing  the  thing  that  was  wrong,  and  then  I shall 
whip  you  for  telling  the  lie;  so  that  you  see  you  will 
be  punished  twice  instead  of  once.”  And  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  we  are  thus  sensitive  with  respect  to  them,  we 
must  be  equally  so  with  respect  to  ourselves  towards 
them  ; if  we  promise  to  reward,  or  punish  them,  we 
must  simply  and  scrupulously  adhere  to  our  word.  If 
we  answer  any  of  their  little  questions,  we  must  follow 
the  same  plan  of  truth.  I have  heard  persons  speak 
falsely  to  children,  and  then  excuse  it  by  saying,  “Oh, 
I only  said  so,”  i.  e.  they  only  told  a lie  ; only  com- 
mitted one  of  the  greatest  enormities  of  which  they 
could  be  guilty  ; only  broke  one  of  the  commandments, 
and  taught  others  so. 
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But  pass  these  things;  it  needs  not  that  I enlarge 
upon  them,  for,  if  we  seize  upon,  and  pursue,  correct 
principles  of  Education,  the  very  pursuit  will  gradually 
unfold  to  our  minds  the  importance  of  attention  to 
these  apparent  trifles.  It  will  suggest  the  necessity 
of  forbearing  to  smile  at,  or  praise  the  witty  sayings 
of  children,  since,  if  they  are  not  false  in  themselves, 
which  they  often  are,  the  praise  which  they  receive 
is  a great  temptation  to  them  to  earn  it  again  at  all 
hazards;  and  in  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  truth,  or  the  heinousness  of  falsehood,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  latter,  if  they  cannot 
gain  their  object  by  the  former.  Servants  are  on  this 
account,  highly  improper  companions  for  children, 
since  they  are  generally  educated  to  consider  a 
departure  from  the  truth  perfectly  venial,  if  done  to 
gain  what  they  deem  a good  end. 

ON  RESPECTING  THE  PROPERTY  OF  OTHERS. 

This  grand  principle  being  one  on  which  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  society,  as  well  as  our  own,  so  mate- 
rially depend,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  early  instilled. 
This  law  is  transgressed  as  far  as  children  can  trans- 
gress it,  by  meddling  with  what  does  not  belong  to 
them. 

This  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth’s  Frank,  and  with  a simplicity  which  ought  to 
characterise  all  tales  for  children ; the  consequences 
for  and  against  it,  are  exhibited  by  a simple  relation 
of  facts,  instead  of  didactic  dissertations  upon  its 
enormity.  Nobody  has  any  business  to  meddle  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  them  without  leave.  What 
has  the  thief  at  the  bar  of  justice  done  more?  And 
there  ought  to  be  a clear  distinction  drawn  between 
what  does  not  belong  to  a child,  and  what  does.  The 
food  that  is  put  upon  its  plate  is  given  it ; the  clothes 
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it  wears  are  lent  for  its  use ; the  articles  of  furniture 
which  may  be  necessary  for  its  accommodation,  are 
also  lent ; there  will,  of  necessity,  be  very  few  things 
which  will  absolutely  be  its  own ; because,  whatever 
we  give  it,  it  has  an  unquestionable  right  in  the  dis- 
posal of,  and  we  must  treat  its  property  with  the  same 
respect  with  which  we  would  have  it  treat  ours  And 
liow  many  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  would  the  in- 
culcation of  this  maxim  save,  and  without  abridging 
them  of  any  pleasure  whatever.  If  we  provide  play- 
things for  them,  and  lend  them  on  condition  that  they 
will  take  care  of  them,  the  things  so  lent,  will  have  a 
double  value  in  their  eyes,  the  value  which  we  place 
upon  them,  and  the  value  they  possess  as  being  proofs 
of  our  confidence  in,  and  affection  for  them;  it  will, 
besides,  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  care,  w hich  at  a 
future  period  of  their  lives  both  they  and  we  shall  find 
to  be  of  considerable  advantage. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  the  future,  principally  that  we  look 
for  the  reward  of  our  labours  during  the  infancy  of  our 
children,  for  it  is  a period  of  unremitting  toil  and 
labour,  both  as  it  respects  their  bodies  and  minds.  As 
I have  observed  before,  I have  not  offered  these  hints 
with  any  idea,  that,  if  followed,  they  will  produce  an 
easier  but  a better  method,  than  that  which  is  generally 
followed.  I have  endeavoured  to  reduce  that  to  the 
order  of  science,  which  has  hitherto  been  a chaotic 
mass  of  undigested  ideas ; and  if  I have  represented 
Education  as  being  a more  laborious  pursuit  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered,  I am  persuaded  that  the 
ideas  that  I have  suggested,  if  duly  studied  and  car- 
ried into  practice,  will  ensure  a result  to  both  parties 
beyond  what  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

Granted  that  it  is  laborious;  granted  that  we  must 
institute  an  incessant  watch  over  our  own  words  and 
actions,  as  well  as  theirs  ; we  have  only  to  feel,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so ; that  it  depends  upon  us  to  do  it; 
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that  the  concerns  of  the  house,  and  the  proper  pro- 
vision of  their  clothes  and  food  is  not  more  impera- 
tively our  concern,  than  is  the  proper  cultivation  of 
their  intellectual  and  moral  natures. 

We  have  only  to  feel  that,  under  God,  it  rests  with 
us  to  form  them  for  time  and  for  eternity  ; to  be  dead 
weights  upon,  or  useful  members  of,  society:  that  it  is 
in  our  power  materially  to  influence  their  conduct,  and 
consequently  their  happiness  in  every  relation  of  life; 
that  probably  upon  us  depends  the  weal  or  woe  of  their 
descendants  for  generations  to  come  ; for  this  unques- 
tionably is  one  case  in  which  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children:  nor  will  their  immediate 
descendants  only  be  thus  influenced,  but  all  those 
with  w hom  they  may  be  connected  through  their  several 
lives,  i repeat  we  have  only  adequately  to  feel  this, 
and  we  shall  be  willing  to  overcome  our  dislike  to  the 
tuition  of  children.;  if  we  are  incompetent,  we  shall 
be  w illing  to  suspend  for  awhile  some  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society,  that  we  may  acquit  ourselves  of  this 
important  demand  upon  our  state  as  mothers.  Time 
will  not  allow  of  my  dwelling  longer  on  this  subject, 
highly  interesting  and  important  as  it  is;  but  I have 
lately  met  with  a passage  in  D ’Israeli’s  History  of  Men 
of  Genius,  which  I will  extract,  as  it  contains  names  of 
high  importance  in  literature,  which  will  add  weight  to 
the  observations  I have  here  ventured  to  make,  and 
exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of  colouring  too  highly 
a science,  the  pursuit  of  which  I acknowledge  to  be 
the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life. 

“ Fathers,  absorbed  in  their  occupations,  can  but 
rarely  attract  their  offspring.  The  first  durable  im- 
pressions come  from  the  mother.  The  first  prudential 
maxims  to  which  genius  listens,  falls  from  her  lips, 
and  only  her  caresses  can  create  the  moments  of  ten- 
derness. The  earnest  discernment  of  a mother’s  love 
survives  in  the  imagination  of  manhood.  The  mother 
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of  Sir  William  Jones,  having  formed  a plan  for  the 
education  of  her  son,  withdrew  from  great  connec- 
tions that  she  might  live  only  for  that  son.  Kant,  the 
German  metaphysician,  was  always  fond  of  declaring 
that  he  owed  to  the  ascendancy  of  his  mother’s  charac- 
ter, the  inflexibility  of  his  moral  principles.  The 
mother  of  Burns  kindled  his  genius  by  delighting  his 
childhood  with  the  recitations  of  the  old  Scottish  bal- 
lads. Bishop  Watson  traced  to  the  affectionate  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  the  religious  feelings  which  he 
confesses  he  inherited  from  her.  Napoleon  declared 
that  he  owed  his  subsequent  elevation,  principally  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  mother  formed  him  at  an 
early  age ; and  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  future 
good  or  bad  conduct  of  a child,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  mother.”  And  to  these  may  be  added  the  im- 
mortal Alfred,  who  is  believed  to  have  obtained  his 
preference  of  the  arts  of  peace  over  those  of  war,  from 
the  love  of  learning  with  which  his  mother  embued  his 
mind  in  infancy.  The  anecdote  of  West’s  mother 
finding  him  in  the  garret  studying  the  art  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  bright  an  ornament,  when  it  was 
expected  he  was  playing  truant;  and  her  kissing  him, 
on  the  discovery,  is  familiar  to  every  mind.  “ That 
kiss  made  me  a painter,”  says  he. 

If,  indeed,  so  much  depends  upon  us,  shall  we  not 
arise  and  exert  ourselves  ? if  we  have  so  much  power 
in  our  hands,  shall  we  not  use  it  ? if  such  a responsi- 
bility rests  upon  us,  shall  wre  dare  to  neglect  it?  Shall 
we  not  in  this  day  of  intellectual  advancement,  reply 
to  the  voices  which  call  from  all  quarters  upon  us  ? 
Most  assuredly  we  shall : and  as  we  become  convinced 
that  we  were  not  only  intended  by  our  great  and  good 
God  to  bring  forth  and  nurse  children,  but  to  educate 
them  also  ; not  only  to  provide  for  the  corporeal  but 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  comfort  of  our  house- 
holds ; we  shall,  indeed,  animated  to  the  greatest 
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exertions  by  the  consciousness  of  this  high  and  noble 
destination,  prove  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
great  Creator. 

So  may  it  be : and  may  He  in  whose  hands  only  are 
the  issues  of  every  good  purpose,  animate,  strengthen, 
and  confirm  our  efforts  in  the  holy  cause. 
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LECTURE  II. 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PART  OF  MAN’S  NATURE. 

It  is  with  a renewed  stimulus  to  exertion  that  I 
again  seek  to  occupy  your  attention  : my  object  being, 
as  I mentioned  before,  to  excite  in  my  own  sex  a 
desire  to  study  the  science  of  Education,  I could 
not,  consistently  with  my  own  energetic  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause,  turn  away  from  the  very  kind  encourage- 
ment which  was  given  to  my  first  attempt;  neither 
could  I,  conscientiously,  be  deaf  to  the  requests  made 
from  many  quarters,  that  I would  continue  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  the  Lecture  which  I have  already 
delivered  is  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  heads, 
each  one  of  which  requires  a separate  Lecture,  in 
order  to  do  it  justice.  Into  three  of  these  heads  it  is 
my  present  intention  to  divide  it ; and,  taking  the 
three  constituents  of  human  nature  separately,  shew 
more  particularly  the  peculiarities  of  each,  with  the 
corresponding  modes  of  treatment  necessary  to  them. 

The  sincere  pleasure  which  I have  received  from 
the  encouragement  which  has  accompanied  me  thus 
far,  has  a far  deeper  source  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  personal  feelings.  I argue  from  it,  that  the  object 
I have  in  view  is  in  progress  towards  attainment — an 
object  so  important  to  the  improvements  now  contem- 
plated in  our  social  and  intellectual  existence,  that  it 
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maybe  likened  to  the  key-stone  of  an  arch — that  stone 
on  which  the  whole  depends,  and  which  secures  its 
solidity  and  its  durability.  Fathers  may  regret  the 
immense  sums  lavished,  without  a proportionate  result, 
on  the  education  of  their  children;  the  enlightened 
and  liberal  members  of  society  may  associate  together, 
to  devise  and  afford  means  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
as  have  been  neglected  in  childhood ; Government 
may  interfere,  and  enact  laws  for  the  education  of  the 
subject;  all  that  man  can  do,  may  be  done;  but  all 
his  attempts  will  be  imperfect,  will  be  ineffectual, 
until  he  can  combine  with  his  own  efforts  the  appa- 
rently trifling  powers  of  the  delicate  and  trembling 
mother.  Unless  the  mother  will  arise,  and  qualify  * 
herself  to  lay  a good  and  adequate  foundation  for  the 
superstructure  to  be  afterwards  erected,  her  children’s 
education  will  be  constantly  warped  or  impeded  by 
the  prejudices  which  a false  system  has  engendered. 

So  powerful  are  we  in  our  very  weakness ! so  im- 
portant to  the  successful  completion  of  the  designs  of 
man,  is  the  being  who  has  hitherto  considered  herself 
merely  as  intended  to  minister  to  some  few  of  his 
wants  and  necessities ! Until  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Female  Education  shall  be  decided  upon,  until  it  shall 
be  ascertained  to  what  point  it  must  be  carried,  and 
where  it  shall  stop;  until  the  value  of  maternal  in- 
struction be  duly  estimated  and  acknowledged  both  by 
ourselves  and  by  the  opposite  sex ; — it  will  be  in  vain, 
that  society  may  expect  any  material  improvement  in 
its  members.  It  is  of  little  use  to  remove  the  disordered 
fruit  of  a tree,  so  long  as  the  trunk  from  which  the 
fruit  derives  its  nourishment  is  diseased ; so  long  as  it 
is  from  any  circumstance  incapable  of  affording  aliment 
of  a wholesome  and  nutritious  kind. 

This  point,  which  has  indeed  long  been  mooted,  has 
among  its  contenders  individuals  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions;  one  class  inferring  the  natural  inferiority 
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of  woman’s  mental  powers  from  the  inferiority  of  her 
corporeal  ones,  and,  of  course,  insisting  upon  her 
energies  being  confined  to  the  mechanical  details  of 
housekeeping;  and  the  other  spurning  with  indignation 
such  a manifest  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  insisting  as  strongly  upon  females 
receiving  a masculine  education. 

Now  the  truth  appears  to  me  to  lie,  as  it  generally 
does,  between  these  two  extremes;  and  an  impartial 
and  correct  view  of  the  duties  which  by  nature  she  is 
called  upon  to  perform,  will  accurately  point  out  what 
manner  of  education  the  female  must  receive,  in  order 
correctly  to  perform  them.  As  society  is  at  present 
constituted,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  operations 
to  be  performed  by  the  parents  of  a family,  the  one 
attending  to  the  supply  of  its  wants  in  their  detail,  the 
other  providing  the  means  for  that  supply.  This 
requires  strength  of  body,  that  strength  of  mind. — 
Nature  in  the  formation  of  the  two  sexes,  has  indicated 
the  part  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each;  it  is  our  duty  to 
prepare  them  for  the  lot  so  naturally  assigned. 

But  it  is  impossible  here  to  dilate  upon  the  requisites 
fora  female  education;  it  will  be  seen,  inferentiallv, 
in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  of  what  they  consist;  but  it  would  require  a 
Lecture  on  the  subject,  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings 
and  dependencies. 

It  may  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  however,  that 
the  household  duties  must  be  performed;  and  as  they 
cannot  consistently  with  his  other  avocations  be  per- 
formed by  man,  they  necessarily  devolve  upon  us: 
therefore,  we  ought  not  merely  to  do  them,  but  to  do 
them  properly ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
advanced  with  equal  truth,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discharge  them  properly,  unless  the  intellectual  powers 
receive  their  due  and  adequate  cultivation, — a cultiva- 
tion which  shall  possess  us  with  a knowledge  of  the 
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nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  best  means 
and  materials  whereby  we  may  perform  it. 

It  is  a deep  conviction,  that  without  this  knowledge 
we  are  in  the  predicament  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, — 
making  bricks  without  straw, — which  has  led  me  to 
this  consideration  of  the  subject:  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  task  wherewith  I have  charged  myself,  I 
have  frequently  felt  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a con- 
firmation of  my  own  ideas  and  experience  in  the  works 
of  those  whose  names  will  be  a sufficient  guarantee  to 
my  hearers  for  the  correctness  of  my  statements.  It 
has  been  a real  encouragement  to  me,  in  the  course  of 
reading  necessary  to  this  end,  to  find,  that  though  my 
stock  of  ideas  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  none, 
which  I before  entertained,  were  incorrect; — conse- 
quently, much  of  the  confusion  which  must  other- 
wise have  followed  will  be  avoided : and  I trust,  I shall 
be  able  to  present  at  least  clear  and  correct  view  s to 
those  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  and  my  pride  thus  to  be 
permitted  to  address. 

The  authors  from  whose  works  I have  obtained  the 
information  which  I here  attempt  to  convey,  are — 
Arnott  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,  Paris  and  Thackrah 
on  Digestiou  and  Diet,  and  Combe  on  Physiology;  nor 
have  I ventured  on  this  exhibition  of  their  ideas,  with- 
out first  subjecting  my  essay  to  the  revision  of  a medical 
gentleman,  whose  unquestioned  ability  will  be  an 
ample  warrant  for  its  correctness.  This  will  communi- 
cate to  us  a mutual  confidence.  I shall  feel  assured 
that  I am  not  ignorantly  advancing  any  opinions  of 
which  your  subsequent  inquiries  or  present  knowledge 
will  enable  you  to  detect  the  fallacy ; and  it  will  give 
you,  in  addition  to  this  confidence,  the  feeling  that  1 
amnot  presuming  to  dictate,  or  desiring  to  dogmatise; 
that  I am  not  seeking  to  establish  a theory  of  my  own, 
but  simply,  honestly,  and  sincerely  aiming  at  the 
elucidation  of  truth,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pursuit 
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and  acquirement  of  it.  Too  well  do  I know, — too 
deeply  do  I feel,  the  value  and  importance  of  the  little 
truth  we  do  possess,  to  dare  to  impede  our  advances 
towards  a fuller  comprehension  of  it,  by  arrogant  pre- 
tension or  rash  assumption  ; and  the  most  exhilarating 
circumstance  attendant  upon  the  delivery  of  these 
Lectures  (to  my  own  mind)  is,  that  in  the  course  of 
reading  and  study  necessary  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
public  ear,  I have  revelled  in  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
truth  after  truth,  so  glorious  and  so  beautiful,  that  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice,  could  I convey  them  to  my 
audience  with  the  same  vivid  colouring  and  irresistible 
power  with  which  they  have  impressed  themselves  on 
my  own  mind.  This,  however,  I may  not  expect, — the 
gradual  conviction  which  will  result  from  my  simple 
enunciation  of  facts  is  all  I may  dare  to  anticipate,  and 
even  this  would  be  a reward  so  much  beyond  the  exer- 
tion made  to  produce  it,  as  scarcely  to  be  contemplated 
for  a moment. 

With  this  avowal  of  my  desires  and  feelings,  I trust 
I may  throw  myself  upon  your  kind  and  considerate 
judgment,  and  enter  without  further  preamble  into  the 
subject  of  the  Lecture  for  this  day. 

As  I have  before  observed,  it  is  impossible  properly 
to  treat  anything  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand ; hence  arises  the  confusion  of  idea  which  attends 
the  treatment  of  children.  One  of  our  children  is 
indisposed,  we  catch  at  a few  of  the  external  symptoms 
— we  relate  them  to  every  friend  who  comes  in,  and 
ask  their  advice  as  to  the  method  of  relief.  Every 
individual  probably  can  remember  a somewhat  similar 
case,  and  of  course  recommends  the  means  which  in 
that  case  proved  efficient.  The  anxious  mother  tries 
perhaps  every  remedy  in  its  turn  ; or,  confused  by  then- 
opposite  natures,  and  not  able  to  decide  upon  the  one 
which  is  best,  applies  none : either  of  these  modes  may 
be  dangerous,  yet  from  the  unwillingness  which  some 
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medical  gentlemen  evince  to  attend  upon  children,  to 
one  of  these  we  are  necessarily  driven.  And  this, 
because  we  are  ourselves  ignorant  of  a few  elementary 
principles  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  To 
afford  information  on  this  subject,  then,  is  my  present 
object.  Fortunately  for  the  state  in  which  the  educa- 
tion we  have  received  has  left  our  intellectual  faculties, 
the  subject  when  deprived  of  the  technical  terms  in 
which  science  has  involved  it,  instead  of  being  an 
abstruse  and  uninteresting  detail  of  cause  and  effect, 
which  we  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  on  which 
the  mind  of  man  can  dwell.  The  means  by  which  we 
may  preserve  as  tolerable  a degree  of  health  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  institutions  of  society,  are  thus  unfolded 
to  us  with  a simplicity  which  brings  that  great  blessing 
within  our  reach,  and  throws  a flood  of  light  upon  what 
has  heretofore  been  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  mystery. 

I shall  adopt,  then,  the  plan  sketched  out  in  my  last 
Lecture,  and  assuming  that  the  principal  requisites  for 
the  health  of  the  animal  frame  are — exercise,  simple 
food,  pure  air,  and  sleep,  I will  take  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  and  give  such  information  under- 
each  head,  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  a 
requisite. 

EXERCISE. 

First,  then, — Exercise  has  been  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  healthy  development  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  animal  frame  from  observation  of  the  difference 
between  a limb  or  a body  which  has  had  exercise  and 
one  which  has  been  deprived  of  it.  Those  which  have 
had  exercise,  have  uniformly  been  graceful  in  their 
proportions,  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  they 
were  intended  to  answer;  while  the  others,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  want  of  that,  have  been  meagre  and 
shrivelled,  and  have  become  not  only  ungraceful  in 
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themselves,  but  from  their  want  of  capacity  have 
materially  affected  the  organs  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  through  them,  in  a remote  degree, 
the  whole  body.  This  is  particularly  evident  with 
respect  to  the  spine.  The  form  of  that  organ,  if  viewed 
sideways,  is  that  of  an  italic /, — it  contains  within  itself 
a continuation  of  the  brain  called  the  spinal  marrow, 
more  important  to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  brain  itself:  it  is  composed  of  twenty-four  distinct 
pieces  of  bone,  joined  by  smooth  rubbing  surfaces, 
which  allow  a degree  of  motion  in  all  directions. 
These  surfaces  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  but  from  the  great  weight  which  the  spine 
may  often  have  to  bear,  and  the  numerous  motions 
which  it  has  to  perform,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
different  parts  should  be  connected  and  supported  by 
a great  number  of  very  strong  ligaments,  which,  in 
fact,  is  the  case  to  such  a degree,  that  these  twenty-four 
separate  pieces  are  made  stronger  as  a whole  than  any 
single  bone  of  the  same  size  would  be.  And  as  it  is 
by  these  ligaments  that  this  effect  is  produced,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  must  be  of  almost  vital  importance, 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  their  being  so  treated 
as  shall  enable  them  to  perform  their  natural  functions ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  exercised.  On  this  head  I 
will  now  introduce  an  extract  from  Dr.  Arnott. 

He  says,  “ Considering  the  great  number  of  parts 
forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice  mutual  adaptation, 
one  might  expect  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
structure  would  be  very  frequent ; the  reverse,  however, 
is  true  under  natural  circumstances : so  that  while 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  worts  have  been  published 
on  the  ailments  of  almost  each  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  hardly  any  have  been  written  on  spine  affec- 
tions, and  what  have  appeared  are  of  recent  date.  One 
reason  of  such  affections  being  at  last  noticed  is,  that 
whatever  regards  health  and  disease  is  now  much  more 
completely  analysed  than  formerly ; but  another,  and 
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the  chief  reason  is,  that  from  a change  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  education  for  young  ladies,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  have  grown  to  woman- 
hood with  weakened  and  crooked  spines.  The  subject 
merits  further  consideration  here. 

“ To  the  well  being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals 
a certain  degree  of  exercise  of  their  various  parts  is 
not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment;  and  if  such 
exercise  be  withheld  by  any  cause  during  the  period 
of  growth,  the  body  never  acquires  its  due  form  and 
proportions,  and  often  is  permanently  crippled.  The 
overflow  of  life  and  energy  which  nature  has  given  to 
young  creatures,  to  prompt  them  to  the  required  exer- 
tion, is  evinced  in  the  everchanging  occupations  of  a 
child  with  the  quick  succession  of  its  ideas,  in  its 
jumping  and  skipping,  and  using  all  the  modes  of 
round-about  action  to  expend  muscular  energy,  instead 
of  seeking,  as  in  after  life,  to  accomplish  its  ends  in 
the  shortest  ways:  and  among  the  inferior  animals,  is 
illustrated  by  the  play  of  kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  &c. 
But  strongly  as  nature  has  thus  expressed  herself  upon 
the  subject,  tyrant  fashion,  with  a usual  perversion  of 
common  sense,  has  of  late  times  in  England,  for  young 
men  of  the  higher  classes,  formed  a school  discipline 
which  wars  directly  with  nature’s  dictates : so  that  a 
stranger  arriving  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it 
our  design  to  make  crooked  and  weak  spines  by  that 
discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  in  China  to  make  little 
feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking, 
because  the  brothers  of  the  female  victims,  and  who,  of 
course,  have  similar  constitutions,  are  robust,  healthy, 
and  well  formed.  A peasant  girl,  when  her  spirits  are 
buoyant,  is  allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  and  at 
proper  times  to  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy 
exhaustion  asks  that  repose  which  is  equally  allowed, 
and  thus  she  grows  up  strong  and  straight.  But  the 
young  lady  is  receiving  constant  admonition  to  curb 
all  propensity  to  such  vulgar  activity,  and  often,  just 
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in  proportion  as  she  subdues  nature,  she  receives  the 
praise  of  being  well  bred.  The  multifarious  studies, 
also,  of  the  latter,  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  admo- 
nition, by  fixing  her  for  many  hours  every  day  to 
sedentary  employment;  and  the  consequences  soon  fol- 
low, of  weakness  in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of 
the  natural  quantity  and  variety  of  muscular  exertion, 
and  weakness  of  the  back  particularly,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed.  While  it 
•would  be  accounted  great  cruelty  to  make  a delicate 
young  creature  stand  all  day,  because  the  legs  would 
tire,  this  very  cruelty  is  in  constant  operation  against 
the  back,  as  if  backs  could  not  tire  as  well  as  legs.  A 
girl  is  allowed  to  sit  down,  because  she  has  been  long 
standing;  but  great  care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  which  still  remain  in  action  as  she  sits,  shall 
not  be  at  all  relieved  : for,  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is  either  put  upon  a stool  which 
lias  no  back  at  all,  or  upon  a very  narrow  chair  with  a 
perpendicular  back.  Now,  neither  of  these  seats  relieves 
her  spine  ; yet  the  stool  is  less  hurtful  than  the  chair, 
for  it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
rest  the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the 
chair  keeps  it  constantly  upright  and  nearly  unmoved. 
This  excessive  fatigue  soon  causes  the  spine  in  some 
part  to  give  way  and  to  bend,  and  the  curvature  be- 
comes permanent.  And  when  a bend  has  taken  place 
in  one  situation,  there  immediately  follows  an  opposite 
bend  above  or  below,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  curve  thus 
becoming  double  like  an  italic  /,  and  the  distortion 
being  rendered  complete.  In  bending,  the  spine  is 
sometimes  also  partially  rotated,  so  as  to  show  from 
behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  from 
the  side. 

“ When  by  the  school  discipline  now  spoken  of,  the 
inclination  of  the  back  has  once  been  begun,  it  is  very 
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soon  increased  by  the  means  used  to  cure  it.  Strong, 
stiff  stays  are  put  on,  to  support  the  back,  it  is  said,  but 
which,  in  reality,  by  superseding  the  action  of  the 
muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as  the  supports,  cause 
these  to  lose  their  strength,  and,  when  the  stays  are 
withdrawn,  to  he  unable  to  support  the  body.  Longer 
sittings  in  the  narrow  upright  chair  are  then  recom- 
mended, and  sometimes  the  back  is  forcibly  stretched 
by  pullies,  or  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  lying 
on  an  inclined  board,  losing  her  health,  &c.,  the  only 
things  guarded  against  being,  that  the  child  should 
take  due  exercise  and  air,  and  should  rest  properly 
when  she  is  not  taking  exercise.  With  many  persons 
the  prejudice  had  at  last  grown  up,  that  strong  stays 
should  be  put  on  at  a very  early  age,  to  prevent  the 
first  approach  of  the  mischief;  and  that  children  should 
always  be  made  to  sit  on  straight  backed  chairs,  or  to 
lie  on  hard  planes  t and  it  is  probable,  that  if  these 
cures  and  preventions  had  been  adopted  as  universally 
and  strictly  as  many  deemed  them  necessary,  we  should 
now  scarcely  have  in  England  a young  lady  of  healthful 
form.  It  would  be  accounted  madness  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  strength  and  shape  of  a young  racehorse 
or  greyhound,  by  binding  tight  splints  or  stays  round 
its  beautiful  young  body,  and  then  tying  it  up  in  a stall; 
but  this  is  the  kind  of  absurdity  and  cruelty  which  has 
been  so  commonly  practised  in  this  country,  towards 
what  may  well  be  called  the  most  faultless  of  created 
beings.” 

“ Strong  stays,  which  in  part  supersede  the  action 
of  the  muscles  placed  by  nature  around  the  spine  to 
support  it,  cause  these  muscles  to  dwindle  in  size; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  support  of  the  stay  fails  or 
becomes  unequal,  the  back  bends  or  twists.  Stays, 
therefore,  can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well 
formed  backs  originally,  nor  can  they  be  a remedy  after 
the  weakness  has  commenced.  A healthy  young  w oman 
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from  the  country,  with  the  spine  lying  deep  between 
the  firm  cushions  of  muscle  which  support  it,  if  taken, 
and  according  to  town  fashion,  braced  up  in  tight  stays, 
will  frequently  exhibit  at  the  end  of  a short  time  such 
a wasting  of  the  flesh,  that  the  points  of  bone  in  the 
spine  may  be  counted  by  the  eye  all  the  way  down.” 

Another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  is  remark* 
ably  perceptible  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  The 
muscles  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  brought 
into  action  every  time  the  body  is  supported  on  the 
toe,  but  very  slightly  when  it  is  supported  by  the  whole 
foot : consequently,  if  the  toes  be  never  used  as  sup- 
porters, the  muscles  of  the  calf,  from  want  of  exercise, 
will  be  so  small,  that  the  leg  will  be  what  is  called 
spindle-shanked. 

Dr.  Arnott  says,  “ In  a graceful  human  step,  the 
heel  is  always  raised,  before  the  foot  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a wheel  rolling 
forward;  and,  the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  as  just  described,  rests, 
for  the  time,  on  the  forepart  of  the  foot  and  toes.  There 
is  then  a bending  of  the  foot  in  a certain  degree,  but 
when  strong  wooden  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoe  so  stiff 
that  it  will  not  yield  and  allow  this  bending  of  the 
foot,  the  heel  is  not  raised  at  all  until  the  whole  foot 
rises  with  it,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  scarcely 
used,  and  in  consequence  dwindle  in  size  and  soon 
disappear.  Many  of  the  English  farm  servants  w ear 
heavy  stiff  shoes  ; and  in  London  it  is  a striking  thing 
to  see  the  drivers  of  country  waggons,  w ith  fine  robust 
persons  in  the  upper  part,  but  with  legs  which  are 
fleshless  spindles,  producing  a gait  most  awkward  and 
unmanly.  The  brothers  of  these  men,  and  who  are 
otherwise  employed,  are  not  so  misshapen.  What  a 
pity  that  for  the  sake  of  a trifling  saving,  graceful 
nature  should  be  thus  deformed.  An  example  of  an 
opposite  kind  is  seen  in  Paris.  There,  as  the  streets 
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have  no  side  pavements,  and  the  ladies  have  conse- 
quently to  walk  almost  constantly  on  tiptoe,  the  great 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  has  given  a conforma- 
tion to  the  leg  and  foot,  to  match  which  the  Parisian 
belles  proudly  challenge  the  whole  world, — not  aware, 
probably,  that  it  is  a defect  in  their  city,  to  which  the 
peculiarity  of  their  form  is  mainly  owing. 

“ A person  confined  to  bed  for  a week  or  two  by 
sickness,  has  generally  to  remark  a much  greater 
wasting  of  the  legs  than  of  the  arms,  the  reason  of 
which  is  that  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  ordinary  cases, 
being  more  in  use  than  those  of  the  arms,  their  hulk 
is  more  dependent  on  use,  and  they  suffer  a correspond- 
ing change  from  inaction.” 

But  the  necessity  of  exercise  is  not  confined  to  the 
limbs.  Exercise  is  the  general  law  of  nature,  and  the 
brain  and  lungs  are  as  much  subject  to  it  as  any  other 
part  of  the  animal  economy ; the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  exercised  belong  to  another  part  of  my  subject, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  them  here  in  a phy- 
siological view. 

In  order  to  the  full  development  of  the  lungs,  they 
must  be  brought  into  play  by  being  made  freely  to 
inhale  and  exhale  the  air,  which  is  their  support,  as  in 
climbing  a hill ; and  in  order  that  no  impediments  may 
be  in  the  way,  there  must  be  no  ligatures,  no  tight 
lacings,  no  barriers  of  whalebone.  If  it  be  said  that 
many  live  through  long  lives,  in  spite  of  these  modes 
of  dress,  and  yet  escape  diseased  lungs,  it  may  be 
granted  ; but  one  question  also  may  be  asked  in  reply, 
— How  was  it  that  Madame  Catalani  was  so  great  a 
wonder?  How  was  it  that  she  had  so  few  compeers ? 
How  is  that  the  choristers  in  our  churches  and  chapels 
are  obliged  to  be  selected  from  the  lower  orders,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  chastened  expression  which  culti- 
vation alone  can  give  ? How  many  of  us  can  compass 
with  ease  and  power  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut  ? If  it  he 
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found  that  there  are  very  few;  if  it  be  confessed  that 
good  singers  are  so  rare  as  to  be  in  request  and  to  be 
considered  remarkable,  the  cause  may  be  discovered 
in  the  lungs  not  having  been  exercised,  while  yet  the 
body  was  in  the  progress  of  developement.  That  which 
is  thus  shewn  to  be  true  with  respect  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  may  be  inferred  also  of  the  brain.  I do 
not  think,  however,  that  on  this  point,  the  subject  has 
been  agitated  a sufficient  length  of  time  for  us  to  have 
arrived  at  results  that  may  be  depended  upon.  The 
effervescence  which  has  been  caused  by  the  Professors 
of  Phrenology  must  subside,  before  we  may  venture 
to  expect  that  the  subject  will  be  studied  in  the  sober 
mood  of  common  sense.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  venture  upon,  since  every  day  experience  sanc- 
tions it;  “ the  brain,  being  an  organised  part  is  subject, 
in  so  far  as  regards  its  exercise,  to  precisely  the  same 
laws  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  If  it  be  doomed 
to  inactivity,  its  health  decays,  and  the  mental  opera- 
tions and  feelings,  as  a necessary  consequence,  become 
dull,  feeble  and  slow.  If  it  be  duly  exercised  after 
regular  intervals  of  repose,  the  mind  acquires  readiness 
and  strength ; and  lastly,  if  it  be  overtasked,  its  func- 
tions become  impaired,  and  irritability  and  disease 
take  the  place  of  health  and  vigour.”  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew  us  the  necessity  of  the  mind  being 
exercised,  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  body. 
What  will  be  the  best  modes  of  exercising  it,  will  be- 
long to  my  next  Lecture. 

If  we  may  now  suppose  that  enough  has  been 
said  on  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  exercise,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  modes  of  exercise  are 
the  most  suitable,  and  how  these  may  be  best  adapted 
to  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. It  is  manifest,  that  that  is  the  best  exercise 
which  brings  into  play  the  greatest  number  of  muscles; 
but  on  this  point  we  have  severe  prejudices  to  fight 
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against,  and  some  truths  to  hear  in  mind,  as  I shall 
proceed  to  shew : — it  is  considered  reprehensible  for  a 
young  lady  to  jump,  and  run  and  romp;  we  apply  to 
her  immediately  the  epithet  of  hoyden  or  tomboy  ; so 
that  her  exercise  is  restricted  to  a formal  and  mechani- 
cal walk  of  a sufficient  length  and  duration  to  oppress 
her  exceedingly,  and  make  her,  when  she  returns, 
throw  herself  languidly  on  a sofa  and  declare  that  she 
is  too  much  fatigued  even  to  put  away  her  walking 
dress  ; and  the  parent  immediately  infers,  that  if  so 
short  a walk  have  such  an  effect,  she  must  be  very 
delicate;  and  marks  with  anxiety  and  fear,  all  the 
different  symptoms  of  debility,  where  she  hoped  to 
have  seen  those  of  improved  health.  But  says  Dr. 
Arnott,  “ A healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a long 
stair,  and  his  breathing  will  scarcely  be  quickened 
at  the  top  ; but  if  he  walk  up  slowly,  his  legs  will  feel 
fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  sometime  before  he 
speak  calmly.” 

Let  us,  then,  take  this  hint  and  profit  by  it.  If  we 
live  in  the  country  it  will  be  perfectly  easy.  Instead 
of  sending  them  to  take  a walk,  let  us  send  them  to 
play  at  ball,  or  any  thing  which  shall  cause  them  to 
run  about.  If  we  promote  play,  and  listen  with  in- 
terest to  their  history  of  the  games,  we  shall  not  need 
to  do  more : they  will  invent  games  for  themselves. 
There  is  a game  particularly  suitable  for  young  ladies, 
which  is  appropriately  called  Les  Graces  and  which 
deserves  to  be  more  generally  known.  If  we  live  in 
the  outskirts  of  a town,  and  have  not  the  convenience 
of  a court,  a short  walk  will  be  necessary  to  reach  a 
place  suitable  for  these  gymnastic  exercises ; but  let 
it  terminate  as  scon  as  possible,  and  let  the  body  and 
mind  unbend  in  active  play.  Our  nurses  would  be 
much  less  troubled,  if  they  were  directed  to  follow  this 
plan,  and  would  much  less  frequently  bring  us  bad  ac- 
counts of  our  children’s  behaviour.  Those  parents  wlio 
are  compelled  to  live  in  the  middle  of  towns,  arc  also  de- 
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privecl  of  the  advantage  of  a play  ground,  have  many 
more  difficulties  to  encounter:  but,  even  they,  when 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  exercise,  will 
find,  I believe,  that  they  have  more  means  of  securing 
it  to  their  children,  than  they  are  aware  of,  now  that 
they  do  not  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

But,  perhaps,  the  principal  difficulty  is,  to  find  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  house,  when  the  weather  is  not 
suitable  for  going  out  of  doors.  And  here  again,  we 
have  to  combat  prejudice;  1 feel  that  I shall  startle 
many  mothers  when  I propose  that  their  daughters 
should  shake  the  beds,  or  rub  the  furniture ; yet  why 
should  they  not?  The  only  objection  which  could  really 
exist  against  it,  would  be  the  necessity  during  those 
operations  of  their  associating  with  those  whose  man- 
ners we  should  not  wish  them  to  copy ; but  no  such 
necessity  exists  : by  a little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  the  time  for  their  occupations  might  be  so 
fixed,  that  her  own  surveillance  should  effectually  pre- 
vent all  improper  companionship.  And  though  adopted 
primarily  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  proper 
exercise,  it  would  eventuate  in  a gradual  acquirement 
of  household  economy,  which  in  after  life  would  prove 
invaluable.  How  many  mothers  are,  by  the  present 
system  of  education,  subjected  to  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  self-will  and  awkwardness  of  their  servants, 
who  would  be  saved  from  it  by  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  duties  they  demand  of  those  servants. 

But  if  that  exercise  be  the  best  which  brings  into  play 
the  greatest  number  of  muscles,  we  shall  find  that  skip- 
ping ranks  very  high,  if  it  does  not  occupy  the  first 
place ; for  a few  moment’s  reflection  will  shew  us,  that 
it  must  necessarily  bring  into  action  most,  if  not  all 
the  muscles  in  the  body.  I do  not  mean  that  kind 
of  half  skipping  which  is  little  more  than  walking  over 
a rope,  and  which  is  almost  all  that  young  ladies  ever 
exert  themselves  to  obtain. 
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At  a large  school  where  the  children  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  are  educated,  it  is  cultivated  to  a beautiful 
degree  of  perfection.  Some  of  the  pupils  there  can 
actually  pass  the  rope  six  times  under  the  feet  at  one 
spring,  and  many  of  them  can  pass  it  twice  under  at 
each  spring  for  one  hundred  times  successively. 
Many  of  them  were  girls.  So  that  we  are  here  pre- 
sented with  a mode  of  exercise  within  the  reach  of 
most ; the  requisites  for  which  are  simply  (I  give  the 
directions  from  the  remembrance  of  the  days  when  I 
was  myself  a pupil  there),  a rope,  waxed  in  the  middle, 
not  longer  than  will  reach  to  the  waist  when  passed 
under  the  foot,  and  a smooth  flag.  J would  recom- 
mend, however,  both  for  the  sake  of  mothers  and 
daughters,  that  there  should  also  be  provided  a pina- 
fore, or  apron,  w'hich  shall  button  tightly  down  to  the 
ancles,  and  prevent  the  clothes  from  catching  the 
rope,  and  impeding  its  passage.  We  were  always 
obliged  to  pin  our  clothes  tightly  round  us;  and,  of 
course,  the  rents  which  were  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence, were  causes  of  animadversion  which  some- 
what qualified  the  delight  of  the  exercise. 

With  an  observation  from  Dr.  Paris  on  Diet,  I will 
close  this  part  of  our  subject: — “Exercise in  the  open 
air  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  every  person  ; but 
its  degree  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  individual  is  placed.  The  interval 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  is  the  period  for  active 
exertion  ; and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  when  not  attended 
with  severe  fatigue,  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  all 
the  functions  of  the  body.” 

FOOD. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject  relates  to  food  ; and 
in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  importance  of 
this  particular,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a few 
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observations,  which  will  show  the  nature  of  its  effect 
on  the  frame,  hood,  when  it  is  received  into  the 
stomach,  is  acted  on  by  certain  fluids,  whose  business 
it  is,  first  to  reduce  it  to  a general  mass,  and  then  to 
decompose  and  separate  it  into  parts.  Such  parts, 
then,  as  can  be  taken  into  the  system,  are  taken  by 
contrivances  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  rest  is 
rejected.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  parts  which 
are  taken  into  the  body  are  not  suitable  for  the  support 
or  nourishment  of  the  body,  disorder,  and  probably 
disease,  will  ensue.  Again,  if  the  food  received  into 
the  body  be  such,  that  these  fluids  cannot  easily  act 
upon  it,  they  must  necessarily  perform  their  functions 
inadequately.  Hence  that  kind  of  disorder  denomi- 
nated indigestion.  Yet  again,  if  too  much  food,  even 
of  a proper  kind,  be  taken  at  once,  these  liquids  are 
impeded  in  their  office,  and  an  oppressed  state  of  the 
whole  body  is  the  consequence.  But  the  first  obser- 
vation is  of  the  greatest  importance  ; for  if  the  blood, 
which  is  the  vital  stream,  be  formed  of  materials  inju- 
rious to  life,  we  are,  imbibing  actual  poison.  We, 
therefore,  naturally  and  anxiously  seek  for  informa- 
tion on  this  point;  if,  indeed,  we  do  not  already 
possess  it. 

Were  we  in  a state  of  nature,  nature  would  herself 
point  out  to  each  of  her  children  the  best  food  by  which 
her  energies  might  be  supplied ; and  to  a certain 
degree,  even  in  our  present  state,  her  dictates  may  be 
followed.  Children  especially,  unless  taught  the  les- 
sons of  art,  will  generally  exhibit  a preference  for  the 
food  which  nature  has  marked  out  for  them  : yet  it 
would  be  improper  when  thus  professing  to  treat  upon 
the  subject,  to  omit  the  few  obervations  which  the 
errors  most  prevalent  seem  to  call  for.  The  first  is 
one  which  commences  with  life : the  old  nurses  to 
whose  care  an  infant  is  first  consigned,  not  considering 
that  the  child  as  yet  has  no  taste,  seek  to  make  its  food 
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comfortable,  as  they  termit,  by  a plentiful  supply  of 
sugar.  Now,  though  sugar  “is  well  known  to  be  the, 
principal  food  of  young  animals,”  it  requires  a skilful 
hand  so  to  proportion  it  that  it  shall  not  injure  instead 
of  nourishing  the  body. 

Though  a child  often  cries  from  other  causes  than 
hunger,  yet  food  is  the  general  remedy  applied  ; and 
as  the  child  is  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  feeding,  it 
will  generally  take  it  when  offered,  especially  if  it  be 
very  sweet ; and  by  that  means  often  adds  to  the  first 
disorder,  that  of  an  overloaded  stomach. 

The  observation  equally  applies  to  children  who 
have  left  the  nurse’s  hands.  If  they  are  confined  to 
plain  food,  they  will  not  take  more  than  is  sufficient ; 
thus  nature  assumes  her  office  of  directrix,  and  we  are 
safe.  But  if  we  make  their  food  sweet,  or  otherwise 
indulge  them  with  luxuries,  their  appetite  becomes 
depraved  ; nature  resigns  her  dominion  into  the  hands 
of  art,  and  a life  of  endurance  takes  the  place  of  enjoy- 
ment : moreover,  it  will  be  useless,  in  that  case,  to 
expect  that  the  intellectual  energies  of  our  child  will 
ever  have  full  play,  or  that  his  moral  duties  will  be 
performed.  In  fact,  we  should  be  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a character,  as  I instanced  in  my  last 
essay,  as  happily  delineated  by  Miss  Edgeworth:  and 
though,  external  circumstances  not  coinciding,  such  a 
character  may  possibly  not  be  produced,  we  shall 
have  entailed  upon  our  child  the  not  more  enviable 
state  of  living  in  a constant  struggle  between  the 
appetites  we  have  fostered  and  indulged,  and  the 
duties  which  his  circumstances  may  call  upon  him  to 
perform.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  preserve  our 
children,  as  much  as  it  is  now  possible,  in  the  state  in 
which  nature  intended  them  to  be,  that  so,  the  intellect, 
when  it  makes  its  approach,  may  not  have  to  war  so 
unnaturally  with  the  members  of  its  own  household; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  confidently  claim  and  receive 
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such  assistance  from  them  as  they  were  intended  to 
bestow. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  wide  field  of  dis- 
cussion into  which  the  consideration  of  the  food  neces- 
sary for  the  body  in  its  artificial  state  would  lead  us; 
especially  as  no  rules  can  be  fixed,  where  almost  every 
case  would  form  an  exception  : such  as  are  in  this 
state  can  only  be  regulated  by  artificial  means,  and  of 
course  are  proper  subjects  for  the  medical  practitioner, 
into  whose  province  I have  no  desire  to  intrude. 

The  almost  universal  antipathy  of  children  to  fat 
meat,  is  an  indication  afforded  by  nature,  that,  at  their 
age,  it  is  unwholesome.  In  fact,  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  almost  indigestible;  and  this  raises 
our  indignation  against  the  practise,  formerly  not 
uncommon  in  schools,  of  purposely  providing  large 
proportions  of  fat  meat  and  bacon  in  order  that  the 
qnantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  children  might  be 
lessened;  a practice  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  yet 
pursued  in  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  importance  of  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
youth  receives  becomes  better  understood,  these  things 
will  inevitably  cease.  Parents  instead  of  enquiring 
for  the  lowest  terms,  will  enquire  where  is  the  largest 
play-ground  ? Whether  there  is  suitable  and  sufficient 
exercise  ? And  whether  there  is  suitable  and  sufficient 
food  ? Assured  that  if  there  be  a deficiency  in  these 
particulars,  the  acquirement  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments, if  indeed  such  be  acquired,  will  be  dearly 
purchased.  The  care  of  mothers  over  their  daughters 
is  particularly  needed,  as  the  restraints  upon  them  are 
by  much  the  more  numerous,  and  their  frames,  from 
being  more  delicate,  are  less  able  to  withstand  such 
improper  treatment. 
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ON  PURITY'  OF  ATMOSPHERE. 

In  explaining  how  air  affects  the  frame,  it  will  he 
advantageous  to  give  a short  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  blood  circulates ; for  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary — though  we  might  content  our- 
selves with  simply  remarking,  that  air  being,  like  food, 
received  into  the  blood,  it  followed  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  that  the  air  should  be  pure;— yet  dwelling 
for  a short  time  on  the  subject  will  familiarize  our 
minds  with  it;  and  the  exceeding  interest  which 
it  possesses  will,  I am  certain,  be  a sufficient  apology 
to  every  mind  for  the  introduction  of  it  here.  To 
describe  it,  then,  I will  borrow  Dr.  Arnott’s  simile  and 
say,  that  as  water  is  conducted  from  a river  through 
the  different  parts  of  a town — supplies  all  our  neces- 
sities— and  is  then,  in  great  part  returned  where  the 
'current  sweeps  away  its  impurities ;— so  the  blood, 
spreading  from  the  centre  through  the  arteries,  yields 
to  each  part  its  peculiar  nourishment,  and  returns 
from  these,  by  the  veins,  towards  the  heart  and  lungs, 
to  be  purified  and  to  have  its  waste  replenished,  that 
it  may  again  renew  its  course,  and  perform  its  func- 
tions. The  circulation  may  be  more  particularly 
described  thus.  From  the  left  chamber  of  the  heart, 
a large  tube  arises,  and  thence  divided  into  a sufficient 
number  of  smaller  tubes,  opens  a way  for  the  bright 
scarlet  blood  to  every,  the  minutest,  part  of  the  living 
frame;  these  tubes  becoming  at  the  extremities  so 
exceedingly  fine,  as  to  be  denominated  capillary  or 
hairlike.  W hen  the  blood  has  reached  the  termination 
of  these  vessels,  termed  arteries,  and  thereby  yielded 
the  nourishment  it  contained  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  it  has  lost  its  bright  colour,  and  has  become 
a dark  purple : it  then  enters  the  returning  vessels 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  veins,  and  gliding  suc- 
cessively from  smaller  to  larger  branches,  returns 
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towards  tlie  right  chamber  of  the  heart,  which  touch- 
ing the  left  whence  the  blood  set  out,  forms  a continued 
or  circular  channel.  But  there  is  from  each  of  these 
large  tubes,  another  tube ; the  one  conducting  from 
the  heart  to  the  lungs,  the  other  returning  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart ; and  here  we  come  to  the  part  with 
which  the  present  division  of  our  subject  is  connected. 

As  I observed  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  food, 
there  are  certain  vessels  which  imbibe  those  parts  of 
the  food  over  which  they  have  power;  and  these  vessels 
are  continually  pouring  their  contents  into  a large 
vein  near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  mixed  with  the 
dark  or  returning  blood,  by  a violent  agitation  or 
churning  during  its  passage  through  the  heart. 

This  mixture,  on  leaving  the  right  chamber,  is 
strained  through  the  minute  vessels  which  are  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  is  received  into  the 
lungs  by  breathing.  By  this  exposure,  the  dark  purple 
blood  becomes  again  pure  scarlet,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  left  chamber  is  ready  to  set  out  again  on  its  journey 
as  before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nourishment. 
Hence  is  it,  that  it  is  of  importance  that  the  air  to 
which  it  is  exposed  should  consist  of  those  properties 
or  rather  components  which  will  perform  this  chemical 
operation  most  effectually. 

To  those  ladies  who  are  connected  with  the  professors 
of  medical  science,  this  information  will  probably  not 
be  new,  and  consequently  will  not  possess  the  charm 
with  which  the  first  reception  of  a beautiful  idea  is 
always  attended: — for  myself  I freely  confess  that 
until  I sought  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my 
observations  on  the  animal  economy — I was,  by  no 
means,  aware  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  fitness  of 
these  parts  of  the  human  frame,  in  itself  one  of  the 
Creator’s  master-pieces;  and  it  burst  upon  my  mind 
with  a light  so  splendid  and  brilliant,  that  I involun- 
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tavily  closed  the  book  and  resigned  myself  to  medita- 
tion, to  wonder,  love  and  praise : and  I cannot  but 
feel  assured,  and  not  less  animated  by  the  assurance, 
that  as  we  ourselves  become  more  acquainted  with 
these  truths,  and  communicate  them  in  unison  with 
religious  truth  to  our  children,  thereby  giving  them  a 
disposition  to  pursue  both  studies,  that  it  must  coun- 
teract the  tendency  which  is  often  seen  in  young- 
men  of  great  ability  and  talent  towards  scepticism  or 
materialism. 

And  will  not  this  prove  another  incentive  to  us? 
is  it  not  another  manifestation  of  the  power  we  possess? 
another  plea  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  ? 

The  air  we  breathe  is  not  all  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  well  being  of  the  frame.  A man  is  believed  to 
require  a gallon  per  minute  for  his  consumption — but 
of  that  gallon,  if  divided  into  100  parts,  only  21  are 
taken  into  the  lungs.  By  experiment  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  air  consists  of  21  parts  oxygen ; 
(which  from  its  power  to  support  life  has  been  called 
vital  air,)  about  78  parts  nitrogen,  and  not  quite  1 
part  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Such  is  the  state  of  ihe  air 
before  we  breathe  it ; when  we  have  breathed  it,  the 
state  of  it  is  this: — the  78  parts  of  nitrogen  remain 
nearly  the  same,  shewing  that  that  part  has  little  to  do 
with  animal  life ; but  the  state  of  the  other  two  is 
greatly  altered ; about  8 or  8£  of  the  21  parts  of  oxygen 
have  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  there  are  then  9 or 
parts  of  fixed  air,  which  air  is  destructive  of  animal 
life.  This  will  explain  to  us  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  after  having  been  long  in  crowded 
rooms,  churches  or  chapels  : the  individuals  composing 
the  crowd  have  imbibed  such  parts  of  the  air  as  were 
suitable  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  exhaled 
that  which  is  injurious.  It  will  also  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  securing  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  into 
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tlie  apartments  of  our  houses,  and  of  promoting  the 
exercise  of  our  children  in  the  open  air. 

The  horrible  fate  of  the  146  Englishmen,  who  were 
shut  up  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  in  1756,  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  destructive  consequences 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  air.  The  whole  of  them 
were  thrust  into  a confined  space  of  eighteen  feet 
square  (four  individuals  to  each  square  yard.)  There 
were  only  two  small  windows  by  which  air  could  be 
admitted  ; and  as  both  of  these  were  on  the  same  side, 
ventilation  was  utterly  impossible.  Scarcely  were 
the  doors  shut  upon  the  prisoners,  when  their  suffer- 
ings commenced;  and  in  a short  time  a delirious 
and  mortal  struggle  ensued  to  get  near  the  windows. 
Within  four  hours,  those  who  survived  lay  in  the 
silence  of  apoplectic  stupor;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
hours,  ninety-six  were  relieved  by  death.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  door  was  opened,  twenty-three 
only  were  found  alive,  many  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently cut  off  by  putrid  fever,  caused  by  the  dreadful 
effluvia  and  the  corruption  of  the  air. 

This  is  an  extreme  case ; and  we  are,  therefore,  apt 
to  think  that  it  does  not  in  any  degree  apply  to  us. 
But,  as  Dr.  Combe  (from  whose  work,  entitled, 
“ Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education,”  J am 
deriving  the  information  necessary  to  this  part  of  my 
subject)  justly  observes,  “If  the  results  arising  from 
the  vitiation  of  the  air  to  an  extreme  degree  be  so 
appalling,  we  may  rest  assured  that  those  arising  from 
every  minor  degree,  although  they  may  be  less  obvious, 
are  not  less  certain  in  their  operations.” 

I shall  be  very  glad  if  this  Lecture  of  mine  leads  to 
the  perusal  of  such  works  as  the  one  i have  just 
quoted.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  and  interesting 
manner,  and  contains  a fund  of  information  highly 
necessary  to  the  proper  education  of  children. 

But  because  we  do  not  daily  and  hourly  experience 
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some  decisive  proof  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  breathing 
impure  air — because  so  many  live  all  their  lives  iii 
towns,  in  good  health  too,  we  are  disposed  to  disregard 
its  gradual  and  insidious  effects.  Yet,  are  they  not 
evident  in  almost  every  female  ? Is  it  not  become 
fashionable  for  ladies  to  be  delicate  ? Is  not  delicacy 
the  rule,  and  good  health  the  exception  ? Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  deaths  in  Great  Britain  are 
caused  by  consumption  alone ; and  it  is  known  that, 
in  most  cases,  this  is  brought  on  or  aggravated  by 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  pure  air,  and  of  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  that  which  has  been  already  breathed. 
When  these  elements  of  physiology  come  to  be  consi- 
dered a necessary  part  of  education,  the  practice  of 
them  will  be  rendered  easy.  We  shall  not  then  have 
our  architects  designing  and  erecting  dwelling-houses 
as  at  present,  with  a total  neglect  of  the  principles  of 
safe  ventilation.  Knowing,  as  they  will  then,  how 
necessary  it  is  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal  frame, 
pipes  for  the  conveying  of  air  will  be  considered  as 
much  a requisite  as  those  for  water. 

At  present,  the  only  means  we  possess  are  the  chim- 
ney, the  door,  and  the  window.  Now,  these  can  only 
be  effectual  by  being  so  deposited,  that  a stream  of  air 
can  rush  from  one  to  the  other  ; even  as  it  was  observed, 
in  the  anecdote  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  the 
windows  being  both  on  the  same  side,  ventilation  was 
impossible.  If,  then,  the  windows  and  door  are  placed 
so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  ventilation,  the  air  enter- 
ing by  them  and  escaping  by  the  chimney,  we  who  sit 
round  the  fire  must  of  necessity  be  in  a constant 
draught.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  open  the  window 
to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  room,  we  are  exposed  to  all 
the  risk  of  cold,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  See.  There 
wants,  then,  some  contrivance  by  which  the  benefit 
may  be  secured,  and  the  injury  avoided.  That  con- 
trivance is  given  in  the  work  to  which  I have  alluded  ; 
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and  it  is  so  simple,  that  it  would  save  us  a world  of 
expense  and  trouble,  and  contribute  very  materially  to 
our  comfort. 

However,  as  we  do  not  at  present  possess  it,  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  the  means  we  have. 
The  necessity  for  ventilation  exists  more  particularly 
in  bed-rooms,  and  is,  with  our  present  means,  most 
difficult  of  attainment  there;  because,  to  let  in  the 
night-air  would  not  be  removing  the  evil,  but  only 
changing  it.  Our  endeavour,  therefore,  should  be,  to 
let  the  room  be  as  large  as  possible — to  fill  it,  during 
the  day,  with  fresh  air,  and  to  remove  all  impediments 
to  the  free  respiration  of  that  air  during  the  night,  such 
as  bed-curtains  and  closed  doors.  By  having  the  bed 
surrounded  with  curtains,  it  is  manifest  that  we 
deprive  ourselves  of  a great  part  of  the  air  necessary  to 
healthy  respiration  : what  we  have  is  soon  exhausted, 
after  w hich,  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inhaling 
again  that  which  has  been  thrown  out  from  the  lungs 
as  unfit  for  inspiration.  But  if  the  room  be  of  a 
tolerable  size — if  the  drapery  of  the  beds  be  only  such 
as  to  secure  us  from  draughts — if  the  chimney  be  not 
closed,  and  the  door  slightly  open,  there  will  be  a 
supply  of  air,  even  if  the  window  be  closely  secured 
against  the  admission  of  it.  The  simple  contrivance 
of  a chain-bolt,  such  as  is  used  on  outer  doors,  would 
prevent  the  door  opening  too  far,  and  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  privacy. 

That  pure  air  is  essential  to  health  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  so  many  diseases  are 
caught  by  breathing  the  air  in  which  the  sufferer  is 
placed.  The  air  comes  from  his  lungs,  impregnated 
with  the  disease  which  is  rioting  through  his  frame  ; 
his  pores  exhale  the  same  noxious  effluvia;  we  inhale 
the  air  thus  loaded  with  tmpurity,  and  by  that  means 
impregnate  the  blood,  and  thence  our  whole  frame, 
with  the  same  disease. 
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The  means  of  counteracting  these  difficulties  must 
he  left  to  the  mother,  in  whose  care  is  the  regulation 
of  the  house.  If  I have  said  enough  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  pure  air,  I am  quite  satisfied  so  to  leave 
it,  certain  that  it  has  only  been  a want  of  knowledge 
on  our  part  that  has  caused  our  long  neglect;  certain, 
that  so  warmly  are  our  feelings  engaged  in  the  welfare 
of  our  household,  that  we  have  only  to  know  that  that 
welfare  is  concerned  in  any  arrangements  we  are 
called  on  to  make,  and  they  will  be  instantly  made. 

> 

ON  SLEEP. 

The  necessity  of  sleep  has  not  a stronger  argument 
in  its  favour,  than  the  fact,  that  while  animals  are  yet 
very  young,  the  greater  proportion  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  sleep,  and  the  rest  almost  entirely  in  feeding. 
It  renovates  the  whole  frame,  and  is  almost  an  invaria- 
ble accompaniment  of  good  health : it  is  the  time 
during  which  Nature  gathers  together  her  forces, 
rallies  her  powers,  and,  by  assimilating  with  herself 
the  nutriment  which  she  has  previously  received,  pre- 
pares herself  for  the  demand  which  the  exertions  of 
to-morrow  will  make  upon  her ; and  if  this  period  be 
not  allowed  her,  or  if  it  be  interrupted,  the  body  mate- 
rially suffers.  It  is  so  invariable  a provision  of 
Nature,  that  if  a child  does  not  sleep  well,  we  may  be 
almost  certain  that  some  one  of  the  three  requisites 
already  discussed,  has  been  wanting  : either  it  has  not 
had  sufficient  exercise — its  food  has  not  been  simple 
enough — or  itw-antsmoreair.  Itis  almost  axiomatical 
that  if  it  has  these  three  in  proper  quantities,  it  will 
sleep  ; in  fact,  it  will  not  be  able  to  keep  awake.  I 
have  a remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  my  house  at 
present.  I have  twins:  they  are  a year  old — are  both 
in  good  health— they  both  go  out  in  all  weathers,  and 
have,  of  course,  equal  advantages ; but  the  little  girl 
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is  so  remarkably  active  in  herself,  that  she  almost  in- 
variably sleeps  fifteen  hours  without  intermission,  and 
then  awakes  in  good  humour ; while  the  boy  seldom 
sleeps  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  not  always  that; 
she  is,  in  consequence,  much  fatter  than  he  is,  and 
looks  more  healthy. 

One  very  bad  practice,  and  which  prevents  children 
from  sleeping  as  much  as  they  require,  is  that  of 
allowing  them  to  stay  up  late.  A child  that  has 
plenty  of  air  and  exercise  may  be  put  to  bed  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock,  will  fall  asleep  instantly,  and 
will  sleep  soundly  till  the  same  time  next  morning : 
and  if  they  are  deprived  of  that,  they  are  generally 
fretful,  peevish,  and  irritable  the  whole  day  afterwards. 

There  are  a few  observations  which,  though  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  particular  subjects  which  1 have 
been  considering,  are  yet  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  modes  which  Nature  has 
adopted  for  throwing  off  the  impurities  of  the  body, 
the  pores,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
skin,  are  not  the  least  remarkable  or  effective,  although, 
from  their  very  minuteness,  their  importance  is  often 
overlooked,  and  we  close  them,  or  cease  to  clear  away 
the  impurities  which  have  exhaled,  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  the  mischief  we  cause.  Children,  in  all 
things  more  sensitive  than  we  arev  require  that  this 
part  of  the  animal  economy  should  have  particular 
attention.  Tf  we  are  not  already  convinced  that  per- 
spiration is  an  impurity,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
infants  of  the  generality  of  the  lower  orders  that  live 
in  towns.  How  overpowering  and  nauseous  the  smell 
which  assails  us,  the  moment  we  take  one  of  them  into 
our  arms!  How  frequent  are  sore  eyes  and  excoria- 
tions of  the  skin,  all  of  which  would  be  removed  by 
regular  daily  ablution  : if,  then,  such  is  the  conse- 
quence on  the  tender  infants,  it  must  be  injurious  in  a 
proportionate  degree  on  those  of  older  children,  and 
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points  out  the  necessity  of  the  l'vequent  use  of  washing* 
as  a substitute  for  bathing. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  pores  being  the 
medium  through  which  so  much  offending  matter  is 
carried  off  from  the  body,  it  becomes  manifest,  that  if 
they  are  closed,  that  impurity  must  be  retained,  and 
seek  a vent  elsewhere.  Hence  arise  colds,  fevers,  &c. 

Now,  I am  convinced,  that  if  we  were  sufficiently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  fact  in 
the  animal  economy,  many  of  the  customary  diseases 
in  children  would  disappear,  and  the  others  be  so 
much  moderated  as  scarcely  even  to  alarm  us.  Dr. 
Combe,  while  he  correctly  remarks  that  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  which  shall  not  have  its  exceptions, 
in  dress  as  in  other  things,  yet  strongly  recommends 
flannel  as  being  the  best  substance  that  can  be 
adopted,  both  as  to  its  warmth,  and  the  slight  friction 
it  causes  upon  the  skin.  In  those  very  delicate  cases 
where  it  is  too  irritating,  he  suggests  fleecy  hosiery. 
So  far  as  I have  ever  seen  it  used,  I must  acknowledge 
I have  never  seen  it  fail  of  the  greatest  effect. 

There  is  a prejudice  against  it,  from  the  idea,  that  if 
we  clothe  a child  in  flannel,  wre  put  on  him  that  which 
should  be  reserved  as  a luxury  for  old  age.  I believe 
it  is  a very  mistaken  one  ; and  that  many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  age  would  be  averted,  if  due  care  were  taken 
to  preserve  through  life  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
in  a healthy  and  natural  state. 

And  now,  in  drawing  to  a conclusion,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  how  have  I executed  the  task 
which  I have  imposed  upon  myself? — Have  I suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  forward  any  arguments  which 
those  to  whom  I address  myself  will  consider  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  affect  the  treatment  of  children  ? If 
I have — if  I should  by  any  means  discover,  that  what 
I have  now  read  shall  have  raised  in  any  minds  an 
interest,  a curiosity,  a desire  to  search  further  into  the 
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Subject,  I shall  feel  that  I have  been  the  means  of 
conferring  a blessing  both  on  the  child  and  its  mother; 
the  aspirations  of  my  life  will  be  granted — the  visions 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  Utopian  will  seem  to  be 
in  progress  of  realization — my  reward  will  be  sure. 

Many  of  the  observances  here  enjoined  would  be 
followed  by  equally  beneficial  results,  if  adopted  by 
ourselves ; but  we  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  our- 
selves as  confirmed  invalids,  as  constitutionally  deli- 
cate, as  much  too  far  gone  for  the  reach  of  such 
trifling  remedies  to  produce  any  effect,  that  I have  no 
hope  of  any  alteration  being  effected  in  ourselves. 
The  habits  of  a life  are  not  so  easily  broken  ; but  I 
confess  I have  a hope — so  strong  and  powerful  a prin- 
ciple do  I know  maternal  love  to  be — I repeat,  I have 
a hope  that  many  mothers  will  be  excited  even  by  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  weakness,  to  spare  unto  their 
children  so  grievous  an  inheritance:  and  that  as  we 
feel  how  strong  upon  ourselves  is  the  influence  of 
habit,  we  shall  desire  and  determine  to  induce  such 
habits  in  them  as  shall  not  need,  in  after  life,  to  be 
overcome — such  as  shall  act  with,  instead  of  against, 
the  laws  of  Nature.  1 will  conclude  with  words  of 
greater  weight  and  authority  than  my  own.  I shall 
make  one  more  extract  from  Combe’s  Physiology, 
applied  to  health  and  education. 

“ As  God  has  given  us  bones,  and  muscles,  and 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used,  let  us  not  despise  the  gift,  but  consent  at  once  to 
turn  them  to  account,  and  to  reap  health  and  vigour 
as  the  reward  which  he  has  associated  with  moderate 
labour.  As  he  has  given  us  lungs  to  breathe  with, 
and  blood  to  circulate,  let  us  give  up  the  folly  of 
shutting  ourselves  up,  with  so  little  intermission,  in 
rooms,  in  inactive  study  and  sedentary  occupations, 
and  consent  to  inhale  copiously  and  freely,  that  whole- 
some atmosphere  which  his  benevolence  has  spread 
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around  us.  As  he  has  given  us  appetites  and  organs 
of  digestion,  let  us  profit  by  his  bounty,  and  earn 
their  enjoyment  by  healthful  exercise.  As  he  has 
given  us  a moral  and  a social  nature,  which  is  invigo- 
rated by  activity,  and  impaired  by  solitude  and 
restraint ; let  us  cultivate  good  feeling,  and  act  towards 
each  other  on  principles  of  kindness,  justice,  forbear- 
ance, and  mutual  assistance:  and  as  he  has  given  us 
intellect,  let  us  exercise  it  in  seeking  a knowledge  of 
His  works  and  of  His  laws,  and  in  tracing  out  the  re- 
lation in  which  we  stand  towards  Him,  towards  our 
fellow  men,  and  towards  the  various  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal world;  and,  in  perfect  faith  and  sincerity,  let 
us  rely  upon  his  promise,  that,  in  so  doing,  we  shall 
have  a rich  reward — a reward  a thousand  times  more 
pure,  more  permanent,  and  more  delightful  than  we 
can  ever  hope  to  experience  in  following  our  own 
blind  devices,  regardless  of  his  will  and  intentions 
towards  us.” 


LECTURE  III. 


ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 


Under  this  head  will  fall  naturally,  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  the  expansion 
of  the  mind. 

Upon  this  subject,  in  my  first  Lecture,  I observed — 
Let  us  treat  the  mind  as  we  would  treat  the  body  ; let 
it  have  exercise  ; let  its  food  be  simple;  let  it  breathe 
a pure  atmosphere ; and  let  it  also  sleep.  And  with 
your  permission,  we  will  continue  this  arrangement. 

By  exercise,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  de- 
veloped and  expanded,  and  similar  means  w ill  produce 
a similar  effect  upon  the  mind : however,  in  both  cases, 
nature  will  herself  impel  the  child  to  this  necessary 
practice,  and  it  becomes  our  study  to  qualify  and 
direct  her  energies  into  a safe  and  desirable  channel. 
Children,  as  I observed  before,  will  find  vent  for  their 
energies,  in  mischief , if  no  better  means  are  allowed 
them  ; therefore,  policy  requires,  that  we  discover,  if 
possible,  those  means ; and  as  speech  is  a constant 
accompaniment  to  all  their  mental  exertions,  I will 
first  direct  your  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  vehicle  which 
the  child  must  employ  to  communicate  its  ideas  to 
others;  it  is  the  vehicle  which  others  employ  to  com- 
municate their  ideas  to  the  child.  Upon  the  clearness 
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of  utterance  in  those  who  speak  to  it,  will  generally 
depend  the  clearness  of  the  ideas  which  it  acquires ; 
hence  the  importance  of  this  particular,  and  the  mis- 
chief which  arises  from  talking  to  children,  or  allowing 
them  to  talk,  in  that  lisping,  half-utterance,  which  is 
so  commonly  practised. 

1 imagine  it  is  generally  indulged  in,  from  the  idea 
that  it  is  easier  for  children  to  comprehend  such  lan- 
guage, than  that  which  is  more  correct;  it  is, however, 
a mistaken  one,  and  leads  only  to  confusion : a very 
slight  degree  of  trouble  would  prevent  it,  if  when  the 
child  is  first  learning  to  articulate,  the  mother  would 
take  it  occasionally  on  her  knee,  and  practice  it  in 
those  sounds  in  which  it  is  most  deficient.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  children  first  utter  the  simple  vowel 
sounds,  because  they  require  little  more  than  voice; 
they  do  not  require  the  use  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  or  lips  : 
these  organs  of  speech  are  brought  gradually  into  use, 
and  such  modifications  of  them  first,  as  are  least  com- 
plex, and  most  easily  imitated.  Here,  then,  is  one 
mode  in  which  a mother  may  find  exercise  for  her 
child’s  mind,  the  advantage  of  which  that  child  will 
feel  through  its  whole  life,  particularly  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  foreign  languages.  Indeed,  so  important  is 
this,  that  it  requires  particular  ^notice,  in  a Lecture 
which  professes  to  treat  on  the  Intellect  of  Children. 

By  a little  attention,  a mother  may  easily  assure  her- 
self of  the  positions  which  the  organs  of  speech  assume, 
in  order  to  articulate  the  different  letters,  and  this  will 
enable  her  to  exhibit  them  to  her  child,  and  to  induce 
its  imitation  of  them.  T appears  to  be  an  easier  letter 
to  pronounce  than  k or  hard  c,  from  the  constant  ten  - 
dency which  we  discover  in  children  to  use  it  instead 
of  those  letters,  as  exhibited  in  tome — “ come  to  me 
and  d than  g — “ I am  a dood  boy  v is  used  instead 
of  th—faver  for  father ; and  all  these  would  be  quickly 
remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  J recommend. 
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I tried  it  upon  a child  of  mine,  and  happened  to  notice 
one  instance.  One  Monday,  she  first  articulated — 
“tome  to  me;”  “tome  down  stairs;”  she  was  speak- 
ing to  me.  “ Tome  !”  I echoed,  “ who  says  tome?” 
Mamma  does  not  say  tome  ; Papa  does  not  say  tome ; 
Grandmamma  does  not  say  tome.  We  say  come — 
pronouncing  it  slowly  and  distinctly — we  say,  come 
down  stairs,  and  you  will  say  so  some  day,  if  you  try.” 
Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next, 
I took  her  upon  my  knee,  and  repeated  the  lesson.  On 
Wednesday,  she  called  out  “ Mamma,  come  down 
stairs.”  I hope  to  be  pardoned  the  apparent  egotism 
of  introducing  anecdotes  from  my  own  practice.  I do 
it  partly  from  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  illustrating 
the  remarks  I have  occasion  to  make,  and  partly  to 
shew  that  my  ideas  are  not  Utopian,  but  practical ; and 
perhaps  it  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  I 
have  carefully  abstained  from  speaking  favourably  of 
any  practice  which  my  own  experience  has  not  ena- 
bled me  to  advocate. 

But  to  return ; it  forms  a real  amusement  to  chil- 
dren, to  allow  them  to  exercise  themselves  in  articu- 
lating the  different  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  sounds 
of  the  letters  are  frequently  confounded  with  their 
names;  so,  if  we  ask  even  an  upgrown  person  the 
sound  of  p,  it  is  often  the  case  he  will  answer  p to  be 
sure : yet  it  is  not.  I have  heard  it  characterized, 
and  not  unaptly,  as  the  sound  caused  by  smoking  a 
cigar;  it  does,  however,  require  a more  extended  open- 
ing of  the  lips.  The  sound  of  r seems  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  is  generally  the  last  to  be  obtained : the 
sound  of  l also,  is  often  very  imperfectly  exhibited  ; 
but  the  obtaining  of  all  these  w ould  be  materially  ac- 
celerated by  frequent  practice. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  pro- 
viding exercise  for  a child’s  mind,  is  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  no  one  thing  however  excellent,  will 
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satisfy  it  long.  But  this,  which  we  arc  accustomed  to 
consider  a disadvantage,  is  in  reality  a very  great  ad- 
vantage. It  presents  us  with  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing him  the  elements  of  a great  number  of  things, 
equally  necessary  to  him,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  would  probably  be  quite  impossible,  were  he  able 
to  pursue  any  of  them ; in  that  case,  he  would  most 
likely  seize  upon  the  one  which  best  suited  his  fancy, 
and  so  acquire  that  partial  knowledge,  so  inimical  to 
just  and  extended  views,  and  from  which  so  much  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  arise.  Let  us,  then,  hail  it  as  a 
blessing,  rather  than  mourn  over  it  as  a misfortune ; 
and  let  us  hasten  to  make  all  the  use  of  it  which  our 
ingenuity  aud  sense  will  enable  us  to  do.  For  this 
purpose,  I will  suggest  a few  modes  of  employment 
which  have  occurred  to  myself,  and  which  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  light  up  a train  of  others  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  In  my  first 
Lecture,  I instanced  the  use  of  letters,  and  I have 
now  mentioned  the  practising  of  children  in  the  sounds 
of  them.  There  are  also  the  nine  figures  used  as  num- 
bers, which  may  be  played  at  in  this  manner  How 
many  bricks*  have  you  got  in  your  hand?  Five.  If 
you  wanted  to  write  down  on  this  board  how  many 
you  had,  what  would  you  do  ? I asked  a little  boy 
that  question  one  day,  and  gave  him  a piece  of  chalk, 
that  he  might  shew  me.  He  replied,  “ why,  Mrs. 
Spurr,  I would  do  in  this  way,”  and  he  took  the  chalk 
and  a brick,  and  laying  the  brick  on  the  board,  he 
drew  an  outline  of  it : this  he  repeated  five  times. — 
“ Well,”  I said,  “ that  is  very  clear  indeed,  and  now 
I will  tell  you  what  I would  do;  I would  make  a mark 
of  this  shape,  (making  a 5),  and  you  see  it  is  sooner 
done  than  yours.”  “ Yes,”  he  replied,  hesitatingly  ; 
some  difficulty  seemed  to  exist  which  he  was  not  able 
to  express.  I guessed  what  it  was,  and  observed, 
* Miniature  models  of  bricks  for  the  use  of  children. 
f 2 
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“ every  body  would  know  what  it  meant;  it  is  a mark 
that  every  body  uses  when  they  want  to  write  five.” 
“ Oil,  is  it,”  lie  said,  and  seemed  then  quite  satisfied. 
I shewed  him  where  it  occurred  in  books,  and  then 
sent  him  to  play.  One  figure  a day,  or  one  figure  a 
week,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

Outline  maps,  coloured,  are  also  within  the  reach  of 
very  young  children;  one  or  two  divisions  taken  at 
once,  and  some  idea  connected  with  each,  will  furnish 
a child’s  mind,  in  a very  short  time,  with  a consider- 
able store  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  afford  also 
matter  for  innumerable  conversations  in  natural  his- 
tory. The  principal,  and  indeed  I may  almost  say, 
the  only  care  requisite  is,  lest  too  much  be  attempted 
at  once  ; let  one  fact  have  time  to  fix  and  accommo- 
date itself  on  the  mind  before  another  is  introduced  ; 
so  that  clearness  and  correctness  may  be  gained,  and 
confusion  avoided. 

As  to  toys,  very  few  are  necessary ; but,  of  thesefew, 
a doll  seems  one ; whether  to  boys  or  girls,  while  they 
are  very  young,  it  is  the  means  whereby  they  can  ex- 
ercise that  vital  principle  of  their  intellectual  existence — 
imitation;  it  is  the  being  upon  which  they  can  act 
over  again  all  the  advice,  the  punishment,  the  praises, 
which  have  been  showered  upon  themselves : nor  is 
this  to  be  despised  ? “ Patty,  my  dear,”  I heard  a 

little  girl  say,  the  other  day,  to  her  doll,  “ you  must 
learn  to  see  things  without  asking  for  them ; you 
cannot  have  always  what  you  like,  even  when  you  are 
a woman,  so  you  might  as  well  begin  now  you  are  a 
little  girl.”  The  child  was  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age,  and  it  will  not  be  in  vain,  that  such  sentences 
are  repeated  by  her ; that  very  repetition  will  fix  the 
instruction  on  her  mind. 

Bricks  also,  are  almost  an  unceasing  fund  of  amuse- 
ment, which  if  it  he  not  our  fault,  may  also  convey  no 
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little  instruction.  They  should  be  about  two  inches 
and  a half  long,  and  in  the  other  proportions  the  same 
as  real  ones;  there  should  be  some  out  in  two,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  check  them  as  in  a real  wall ; some  of 
these  laid  edgeways,  and  cut  diagonally,  will  present 
them  with  the  means  of  making  the  gable  end  of  a 
house  ; if  to  these  are  added  an  arch  or  two,  a few  tri- 
angular prisms,  whose  sides  shall  equal  the  surface  of 
a brick,  with  pyramids  for  steeples — churches,  temples, 
pagodas,  and  all  kinds  of  unimaginable  edifices  will 
arise,  ground  plans  be  laid  down,  bridges  constructed. 
I have  been  surprised  to  see  how  many  important  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  are  brought  into  action  by  these 
little  engineers.  Nor  does  their  utility  stop  here ; every- 
one of  these  pieces  of  wood  has  a geometrical  name, 
as  likewise  each  of  its  different  surfaces.  Tt  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  clearness  of  a child’s  ideas,  that  he 
apply  to  them  their  correct  appellatives  ; a few  ques- 
tions will  soon  shew  Aiwihow  important  this  is.  Take 
for  instance,  a plate,  a ball,  the  garden  roller,  and  ask 
him  severally  the  shapes  of  these;  he  will  give  the 
same  answer  with  respect  to  each  ; they  are  all  round, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  find  a word  to  express  the 
difference,  which  yet  his  eye  can  discern  ; and  he  will 
be  relieved  by  having  the  words  given  to  him.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  these  words  are  intrin- 
sically correct ; without  that  we  shall  do  mischief,  and 
confuse  him  in  his  subsequent  progress.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  notices  this  in  her  sequel  to  Frank,  from  which 
I have  before  quoted. 

The  engineer  had  been  very  particular  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  Frank’s  idea  of  a triangle  was  cor- 
rect; so  particular,  that  “Mary  whispered  something 
to  Frank’s  mother,  who  smiled  and  said  to  the  engi- 
neer, Mary  is  surprised  that  you  ask  Frank  so  often  to 
shew  you  an  angle  in  different  things.”  “ I am  very 
careful  on  these  subjects,”  said  the  engineer,  “ for  I 
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know  children  are  sometimes  taught  very  inaccurately, 
and  then  they  have  such  confused  ideas,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  understand  what  is  meant.  A 
young  lad  was  once  sent  to  me  to  be  turned  into  a 
surveyor,  who  could  for  a short  time,  understand 
nothing  that  I endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  ; because, 
though  he  talked  of  an  angle  and  a right  angle,  he 
did  not  know  clearly  what  was  meant  by  either;  in 
short,  he  mistook  a triangle  for  an  angle.” 

When  in  my  Lecture  on  the  physical  nature  of 
children,  I spoke  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  to  the 
full  and  healthy  development  of  the  animal  frame,  I 
observed,  that  I should  notice  here  more  particularly 
the  nature  of  the  lungs  and  the  brain,  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

With  respect  to  the  lungs, — so  intimately  has  our 
wise  Creator  blended  the  different  functions  of  the 
body,  one  with  another,  that  no  one  can  be  neglected, 
bnt  at  the  expense,  not  only  of  its  own  health,  but 
also  of  that  of  the  whole,  immediately  or  remotely. 
Speech  is  the  means  by  which  we  convey  our  ideas  to 
others;  and  much  of  the  clearness  and  effect  of  those 
ideas  depends  on  the  manner,  the  tone,  the  voice,  in 
which  they  are  delivered.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
desirable,  that  the  voice  should  be  cultivated  ; but  we 
receive  an  additional  stimulus  to  cultivate  the  voice, 
when  we  know,  that  the  exercise  which  will  thereby 
be  given  to  the  lungs,  will  so  strengthen  and  dev  elope 
them  as  to  enable  them,  in  many  cases,  to  resist  the 
effects  of  hereditary  disease,  as  well  as  by  their  tone 
and  vigour  to  give  additional  life  to  the  whole  system. 
Let  us  not,  then,  repress  children  in  their  natural  desire 
for  loud  laughter,  shouting,  or  talking;  let  us  not 
from  an  idea  of  making  them  well-bred,  attempt  to 
repress  the  efforts  which  nature  herself  dictates  for 
their  welfare ; let  us  rather  seek  to  train  it,  and  by 
that  means  assist  nature.  We  arc  not  called  upon  to 
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allow  this  boislcrousness  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
on  the  contrary,  while  this  is  encouraged  in  the  play- 
room, in  the  nursery,  and  out  of  doors,  the  habits  of 
order  which  it  is  our  duty  to  instil,  require  that  it 
should  be  repressed  in  the  drawing-room  or  school-room. 
There,  let  them  reduce  their  voices  to  a suitable  key, 
which  will  in  itself  constitute  an  exercise  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  its  tones.  But,  in  the  places  where  this 
restriction  is  not  necessary,  let  them  sing,  let  them 
laugh,  let  them  shout,  let  them  elevate  their  voices  in 
any  way  which  is  consistent  with  good  temper ; but 
repress  instantly,  and  let  their  attendants  be  taught  to 
repress,  whatever  has  an  opposite  tendency.  Not  only 
is  ill  temper  a moral  evil ; not  only  is  it  a breach  of 
gratitude  to  God,  but  Physiology  shows,  that  it  has  a 
decidedly  inj  urious  effect  on  the  body.  Thus  has  our 
wise  and  benevolent  Creator  secured  as  much  as 
possible  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  by  ordaining 
that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  should  depend  upon  the 
wellbeing  of  each  part;  that  no  part,  whether  animal, 
intellectual,  or  spiritual,  can  be  properly  cultivated, 
without  exercising  a beneficial  influence  over  every 
other  part,  and  vice  versa,  that  no  part  can  be  neglected 
without  producing  a corresponding  result  of  an  inju- 
rious tendency. 

ON  THE  BRAIN  AS  THE  ORGAN  OF  INTELLECT. 

Without  at  all  entering  into  a discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  we  may  take  for 
our  guide  in  the  cultivation  of  Intellect,  what  the 
experiments  of  Physiologists  have  discovered  to  be 
fact,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  all  the  ope- 
rations of  mind  are  carried  on,  that  it  is  affected  by 
the  passions,  and  that  its  healthy  development  depends 
upon  alternate  action  and  repose. 

This  will  be  our  guarantee  for  the  general  exercise 
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of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  when  we  understand 
further,  that  each  of  our  senses  has  a set  of  nerves  set 
apart  for  its  own  particular  use, — that  none  of  these 
nerves  can  perform  any  functions  but  those  which  be- 
long to  the  sense  in  whose  service  they  are  employed, 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  not  only  must  the  exer- 
cise be  genera],  but  that  each  part  must  receive 
exercise  adapted  to  its  nature,  in  order  that  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  may  be  preserved ; — and  this  will  open 
to  our  minds  another  train  of  ideas  for  the  intellectual 
employment  of  our  children. 

We  shall  find,  then,  the  importance  of  directing  the 
attention  of  children  to  the  observation  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Which  is  the  larger, 
that  tree,  or  this  bush?  Almost  any  child,  however 
young,  would  laugh  at  so  needless  a question  ; so  let 
him,  and  we  may  laugh  with  him  ; trifling  as  is  the 
question,  it  has  caused  him  to  exercise,  with  a purpose, 
the  organ  of  sight,  and  through  that,  several  faculties 
of  mind ; he  has  compared,  and  he  has  observed. 
Smell  at  these  two  flowers:  which  do  you  like  best? 
He  will  soon  :ell  you;  and  if  the  scents  happen  to  be 
very  distinct,  he  may  be  taught  to  apply  to  each  its 
correct  name,  and  if  not,  he  has  exercised  the  olfactory 
nerves,  in  distinguishing  the  difference.  Which  of 
these  bells  do  you  like  to  hear  best  ? Were  our  children 
early  taught  to  distinguish  sounds,  we  should  not,  I 
fancy,  so  often  hear  of  persons  having  a dislike  to,  or 
no  ear  for  music.  So  of  the  other  two  senses.  If,  then, 
we  fix  it  as  a principle,  that  the  five  senses  are  to  be 
subjected  like  every  other  part  of  the  animal  economy, 
to  the  general  law  of  exercise,  bearing  in  miud,  at  the 
same  time,  the  laws  of  physics,  we  shall,  by  that  very 
means,  materially  inform  and  expand  the  mind;  for 
the  senses  are  the  handmaidens  of  Intellect,  bringing 
to  her  from  the  treasury  of  nature,  whatever  she  desires 
to  exercise  her  higher  and  nobler  faculties  upon  ; and, 
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in  their  collective  capacity,  they  embrace  every  item  of 
of  that  rich  and  capacious  treasury,  that  “ reservoir 
of  means”  wherein  man’s  happiness  might,  if  it  were 
not  his  own  fault,  iind  continual  food  for  its  support. 

How  many  ideas  for  the  formation  of  games,  and 
amusements  for  them,  does  this  exercise  of  the  senses 
suggest?  Let  the  sense  of  feeling  be  exereised  by 
blinding  him,  as  at  blind  man’s  buff,  and  prohibiting 
him  from  smelling  or  tasting,  call  upon  him  to  give  to 
a ball,  an  orange,  and  an  apple,  their  appropriate 
names ; let  him  decide  by  the  same  sense  which  is 
linen  and  which  cotton;  which  is  woollen  cloth  and 
which  is  velvet ; which  is  the  sovereign  and  which  is 
the  shilling;  let  him  grope  his  way  round  the  room, 
and  tell  by  the  same  sense  the  names  of  every  thing 
he  meets  with.  But  he  will  here  call  into  play  some 
of  the  other  senses  ; not  only  will  the  external  differ- 
ence between  the  wall  and  the  door  be  evident  to  his 
touch,  but  his  ear  will  discern  a difference  of  sound, 
so  that  he  will  not  mistake  a door  for  a table  : and 
every  sense  so  exercised  affords  means  for  the  appro- 
priate exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  com- 
parison, reflection,  memory;  and  the  exercise  thus 
given  to  them,  is  not  calculated  to  overtask  them,  as 
is  that  of  presenting  to  them  abstract  ideas.  We  may 
also  exercise  the  sense  of  smell,  in  a similar  manner — 
let  him  as  before  be  blinded;  let  him  not  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  apple,  the  orange,  and  the  ball ; and  let  - 
him  be  called  to  fix  upon  the  names  by  their  smell ; 
let  him  also  be  called  to  decide  which  is  wood,  and 
which  is  stone,  which  is  tin,  and  which  is  copper,  which 
is  gold,  and  which  is  silver,  by  the  sound  only  : this 
game  might  not  inappropriately  be  called  “ Use  your 
Senses.”  By  such  means  as  these,  the  nerves  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  senses,  will  be  fully 
developed,  they  will  be  healthy,  they  will  be  powerful. 

Then  let  us  remove  the  bandage  from  before  his 
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eyes,  or  let  us,  at  some  other  time,  shew  how  superior 
the  sense  of  sight  is ; how  extensive  its  powers  are, 
how  it  can  command  the  knowledge  of  all  the  fore- 
going facts  without  the  aid  of  those  senses,  in  one  and 
the  same  instant  of  time.  If  the  ball,  the  orange  and 
the  apple;  the  linen  and  the  cotton  ; the  woollen  cloth 
and  the  velvet;  the  sovereign  and  the  shilling;  were 
on  the  table,  his  eye  would  instantly  decide  upon  their 
identities;  he  will  not  need  to  go  round  the  room,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  different  articles  of  furniture, 
his  eye  will  do  it  at  a glance.  We  may  also  shew  him 
the  difference  of  power  of  each  of  his  senses.  Taste, 
in  order  to  be  exercised,  requires  that  the  object  be 
taken  actually  within  one  of  the  portals  of  the  body. 
Feeling  requires  that  the  object  come  in  contact  with 
us,  but  takes  a much  wider  range  than  taste  ; we  can 
touch  many  things  that  we  would  not  have  much 
desire  to  taste.  Again,  the  sense  of  smell  a still  wider 
range;  our  olfactory  nerves  are  assailed  from  a much 
greater  distance  than  the  nerves  of  feeling ; wider 
again  is  the  circle  embraced  by  the  auditory  nerves ; 
and,  widest  of  all,  is  the  sense  of  sight.  That  sense 
brings  within  the  range  of  the  mind  exercise  for  all  its 
other  faculties. 

When  it  is  explained  how  such  little  games  act  upon 
and  benefit  the  body,  w e see  at  once  the  utility,  the  im- 
portance, of  them;  we  no  longer  think  them  tootrifling 
to  be  worth  our  attention  ; we  no  longer  ask  what  is 
the  use  of  all  those  manual  exercises,  the  shouting  and 
singing  of  the  Infant  Schools.  But,  if  I may  venture 
such  an  observation,  the  projectors  of  these  institu- 
tions have  committed  one  great  error,  to  which  is  to  be 
attributed  the  failure  of  their  benevolent  intention. 

They  have  seen  the  error  of  the  prevailing  modes  of 
education,  and  have  considered  how  they  could  im- 
prove upon  them,  instead  of  seriously  betaking  them- 
selves to  learn  the  physiological  constitution  of  human 
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beings,  that  they  might  make  education  suitable  in  all 
respects  to  its  wants,  or  necessities : or,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  better  to  say,  that  they  erred  in  not  training 
the  teachers  by  that  means. 

If,  before  a teacher  was  permitted  to  learn  the  system, 
as  it  is  called,  he  had  been  instructed  how  the  nerves 
are  connected  with  the  faculties  of  mind ; that  God 
has  laid  down  a general  law  of  alternate  exercise  and 
repose,  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  existence  of  every 
part  of  creation  ; that,  that  law,  if  it  be  combined  with 
a few  others,  and  with  scrupulous  exactness  carried 
into  every  part  of  the  animal  economy,  particularly  if 
it  be  done  in  the  spirit  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Law  Giver,  will  secure  the  happiness  of  man  as  surely 
as  that  any  law  of  nature  which  is  certain  in  its  ope- 
rations, is  certain  also  in  its  success;  I repeat,  if  before 
a teacher  had  been  permitted  to  learn  the  system,  he 
had  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  very  necessary 
knowledge,  we  should  have  had,  instead  of  a slavish, 
and  automatic  adherence  to  the  routine  system,  an  in- 
telligent working  out  of  its  principles  ; a living  exist- 
ence instead  of  a dead  form  ; a “ spirit  giving  life,” 
instead  “ of  a letter  which  killeth.”  We  should  not, 
then,  have  found  instances  where,  the  teacher  not  being 
able  to  see  the  use  of  all  Wilderspin’s  nonsense,  had 
set  the  children  to  learn  their  tasks  as  other  children 
do ; or  probably  a committee  which  would  have  com  - 
mended  the  change. 

ON  SIMPLICITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  FOOD. 

By  simplicity  of  intellectual  food,  is  meant  food 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  their  intellectual  state  or 
ideas. 

There  must  be  in  the  food  given,  that  which  will 
supply  the  nutriment  required ; otherwise  the  food  will 
be  insufficient  or  injurious. 
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The  way  in  which  a child  learns  words  is  by  hear- 
ing them  applied  to  the  objects  to  which  (heir  at- 
tention is  directed  : as,  we  say,  will  you  have  some 
bread?  holding,  at  the  same  time,  bread  in  our  hand. 
This  he  hears  many  times  before  he  is  able  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  ask  for  bread  himself ; and  thus,  insen- 
sibly to  himself  and  us,  he  acquires  many  words,  and 
those  words  are  really  to  him  the  signs  of  ideas,  because 
his  ideas  are  confined  to  sensible  objects.  In  our  con- 
versations with  him,  then,  we  are  obliged  to  choose 
such  words  as  he  is  acquainted  with,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  confine  him  to  the  application  of  truths  he  has 
already  been  taught ; but  if  we  are  teaching  him  new 
ideas,  we  may  use  the  words  properly  conveying  those 
ideas.  Thus,  we  are  under  no  necessity  to  tell  him 
that  ahorse  is  a popau ; the  word  horse  is  quite  as 
easy  to  learn,  and  we  shall  then  have  given  him  an  idea 
which  will  enable  him  to  take  an  interest  in  an  anec- 
dote which  might  happen  to  be  related  of  a horse,  from 
which  his  understanding  that  that  animal  was  called  a 
popau  would  debar  him.  Nor  have  we  deprived  him 
of  enjoyment  merely  ; we  have  deprived  him  of  all  the 
incidental  information  which  would  be  conveyed  in 
that  anecdote.  Let  us  suppose  that  sitting  on  the 
carpet,  he  might  happen  to  hear  his  father  say  to  his 
mother,  “ I saw  a sad  accident  this  morning  from  a 
horse.”  “ Indeed  ! what  was  it  ?”  “ A little  child 

was  playing  by  the  side  of  a horse ; its  mother  saw  it, 
and  fearful  of  its  being  hurt,  ran  to  fetch  it  away  ; if 
she  had  gone  quietly  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
horse’s  heels,  she  might  have  removed  the  child,  and 
no  mischief  would  have  been  done  ; but  instead  of  that, 
she  screamed  out,  and  rushing  close  behind  the  horse, 
he  plunged,  reared,  and  before  she  had  time  to  get  out 
of  his  way,  kicked  her  down  ; and  what  was  worse  still, 
the  frightened  child  somehow  got  under  the  animal’s 
legs,  and  was  very  much  hurt  before  the  horse  could 
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be  fairly  removed.”  Now,  if  his  attention  were  first 
arrested  by  the  word  horse,  there  are  several  little 
points  here  which  would  make  an  impression  on  his 
mind  ; whereas  by  not  understanding  or  associating 
any  idea  with  that  word,  he  would  have  formed  but  a 
vague  soit  of  notion  that  something  was  amiss,  from 
the  countenances  and  manners  of  his  parents. 

We  do  them,  therefore,  a great  and  serious  injury, 
when  we  cultivate  in  them  that  incorrect  method  of 
speaking.  Upon  representing  this  circumstance  one 
day  to  a young  mother  of  my  acquaintance,  she  said 
in  reply,  “ Oh,  I would  not  for  the  world  have  its 
pretty  little  mouth  say  horse  ; it  sounds  a thousand 
times  prettier  to  hear  it  say  popau.”  I confessed  that 
our  ideas  of  harmony  differed  considerably:  but  should 
any  here  be  of  a similar  opinion  with  that  lady,  they 
will  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  preference. 

This,  however,  will  account  to  us  for  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  children  often  learn  verses. 
They  instantly  seize  hold  of  the  words  which  convey 
to  them  ideas,  and  reject  the  others;  or,  what  is  very 
often  the  case,  supply  the  place  of  those  words  by  others 
which  do  give  them  an  idea  ; the  alteration  thus  made 
generally  remaining  with  them  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
an  early  impression,  long  after  the  ability  is  gained  to 
understand  the  original  expression.  1 will  relate  an 
instance  or  two.  In  one  of  Watts’s  Hymns  there  occur 
these  lines : — 

A flower  that’s  offered  in  the  bud 
Is  no  mean  sacrifice. 

A boy,  who  was  set  to  commit  it  to  memory,  re- 
peated it  in  this  manner. 

A flower  that’s  growing  in  the  mud 
Is  no  vain  sacrifice. 

There  is  a little  verse  setting  forth  the  battle  between 
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David  and  Goliali,  which,  in  almost  every  case  where 
I have  taught  it,  has  elucidated  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions : it  is  as  follows; — 

There  was  a little  man, 

And  lie  had  a little  bag, 

And  he  filled  it  full  of  stones ; 

He  put  one  in  a sling  (swing), 

And  gave  it  such  a swing 
That  he  broke  the  giant’s  bones. 

Then  down  the  monster  fell 
With  such  a dreadful  yell 
That  he  made  the  tallies  ring  ; 

The  little  man  with  speed  (a  spade) 

Cut  off  the  giant’s  head, 

And  bore  it  to  the  king.  ^ 

The  word  sling  is  changed  for  swing,  regardless  of 
the  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  the  next  line ; the 
three  first  lines  of  the  second  verse  are  entirely  omitted, 
and  the  word  speed  is  changed  for  a spade. 

On  the  first  piece  of  Miss  Taylor’s  Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery, the  same  observations  may  he  made;  the  first 
stanza  children  soon  learn. 

Thank  you  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread  ; 

Every  morn  and  every  night, 

Fresh  and  warm,  and  sweet  and  white. 

The  principal  words  in  this  stanza  conveys  to  their 
minds  ideas,  with  which  they  are  familiar;  but  when 
we  get  to  the  next,  the  case  is  altered. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 

Grow'ing  on  the  weedy  bank. 

“Hemlock  rank,”  “weedy  bank,”  are  ideas  simple 
enough  to  us,  but  not  to  them,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  try 
to  teach  them ; and  I think,  too,  that  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  to  them  how  eating  the  yellow- 
cowslips  would  make  the  milk  sweet, 

“ But  the  yellow  cowslips  eat, 

“ They  will  make  it  very  sweet.” 
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These  are  no  arguments  against  Miss  Taylor’s  Works; 
indeed,  so  highly  do  f esteem  them  that,  I should  sus- 
pect very  strongly  the  argument  that  condemned  them. 
The  power  of  throwing  into  simple  and  easy  rhyme, 
ideas  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  is  too  rare  an 
attainment  to  be  lightly  considered ; it  is  only  neces- 
sary, in  selecting  them,  to  read  or  to  repeat  to  our  chil- 
dren, that  we  take  such  parts  only  of  each  poem  as 
shall  be  intelligible  to  them. 

It  is  a want  of  attending  to  this  principle,  that  makes 
the  learning  of  tasks,  in  school,  so  very  irksome.  We 
will  suppose  now  that  a child  is  beginning  to  learn 
Grammar;  almost  at  the  first  set  out  he  encounters 
this. 

“ The  second  part  of  Grammar  is  Etymology,  which 
treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various 
modifications  and  their  derivations.”  Is  the  child  to 
be  called  stupid  who  cannot  learn  that?  Might  we 
not  as  well  expect  him  to  understand  what  Eu  ap%rj  w 
6 \oyos  means  ? Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter,  much 
to  endeavour  to  explain  those  words ; still  worse  is  the 
method  of  adopting  those  grammars  which  profess  to 
teach  the  science  in  a simpler  way.  The  fact  is,  the 
science  of  Grammar  cannot  be  taught  in  simple 
language,  though  the  facts  upon  which  the  science 
treats  may.  Murray’s  Grammar,  allowing  an  excep- 
tion or  two  here  and  there,  is  a good  book — for  the 
teacher;  and  the  pupil  is  better  without  one  at  first.  It 
is  unimportant  that  a child  be  taught  as  a first  lesson, 
into  how  many  parts  of  speech  his  language  is  divided; 
let  him  learn  them  part  by  part,  so  that  he  can  distin- 
guish them  at  sight.  In  doing  this  he  will  necessarily 
learn  something  of  the  nature  of  each ; the  practice 
also  of  telling  them  at  sight,  in  any  book  which  is  put 
into  his  hands,  will  bring  him  acquainted  with  a great 
number  of  words  with  their  meanings.  But  I must  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  domestic  education  of  children 
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wliicli  is  my  present  object,  and  not  that  which  they 
receive  in  schools.  Let  us,  then,  in  whatever  we  attempt 
to  teacli  them,  while  they  are  so  young,  confine  our- 
selves to  facts; — this  is  a gooseberry  tree;  this  is  an 
apple  tree;  cotton  grows  on  a tree  in  America;  linen 
grows  like  corn  in  the  fields;  connecting  where  it  is 
possible,  t’ne  new  ideas  in  some  way  with  the  old,  for 
the  sake  of  the  assistance  he  will  receive  from  associa- 
tion, and  forbearing  to  press  upon  his  mind  anything 
which  cannot  be  so  associated. 

1 have  referred  before  to  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Works, 
and  a little  attention  to  the  simplicity  of  her  style  will 
do  more  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  than  the  most 
elaborate  process  of  reasoning  could  do. 

“ There  was  a little  boy,  whose  name  was  Frank. 
He  had  a father  and  a mother  who  were  very  kind  to 
him,  and  he  loved  them  ; he  liked  to' talk  to  them,  and 
he  liked  to  walk  with  them,  and  he  liked  to  be  with  them ; 
he  liked  to  do  what  they  asked  him  to  do,  and  he  took 
care  not  to  do  what  they  desired  him  not  to  do.  When 
his  father  or  mother  said  to  him,  ‘ Frank,  shut  the  door,” 
he  ran  directly  and  shut  the  door.  When  they  said  to 
him,  ‘ Frank,  do  not  touch  that  knife,’  he  took  his 
hands  away  from  the  knife,  and  did  not  touch  it.  He 
was  an  obedient  boy.”  Now,  this  repetition  of  the 
same  words  so  frequently,  which  would  be  exceedingly 
irksome  to  us,  is  exactly  w hat  they  need,  and  should  be 
observed  by  us  whenever  we  relate  any  occurrence  to 
them.  Yet,  necessary  as  it  is,  it  is  generally  disre- 
garded in  works  written  for  children,  and  seldom  con- 
sidered by  mothers  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  chil- 
dren ; and  this  is  one  reason  why  children  prefer  those 
very  nonsensical  works  which  formed  the  nursery  library 
about  fifty  years  ago — Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Tom 
Thumb,  Cinderella,  &c.  Most  of  these,  while  they 
draw  largely  upon  the  imaginations  of  children,  are 
yet  couched  in  language  which  conveys  to  them  some 
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ideas.  Children  are  not  generally  fond  of  fiction ; nor 
is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  simple,  to  be  silly.  Keal 
facts,  couched  in  simple  and  appropriate  language, 
will  always  find,  in  them  ready  and  interested  listeners. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  desirable  to  teach  them 
forms  of  words  which  they  cannot  understand,  in  order 
to  lay  a foundation  of  facts  whereon  they  may  after- 
wards reason ; and  this  will  be  easy,  if  we  will  adopt 
the  plau  of  causing  them  to  repeat  again  and  again 
aloud,  distinctly  and  clearly  enunciating  each  word  and 
syllable,  and  laying  upon  the  words  their  proper  em- 
phasis. This  is  absolutely  necessary,  for,  as  they  are 
taught  to  speak  it,  they  will  continue  to  think  it;  and 
if  the  emphasis  be  regulated  by  the  sense,  the  sense 
will  gradually  unfold  itself  as  the  mind  expands.  The 
little  pupils  which  1 have  had  in  my  school  have  been 
learning, 

“ The  Romans  in  England  long  bore  sway. 

The  Saxons  next  did  lead  the  way,”  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  but  one  of  them  which  is  four  years  oId_ 
They  cannot  possibly  understand  the  meaning  of  it; 
yet  they  acquire  it  readily,  even  the  long  word  Plan- 
tagenet  which  occurs  in  one  line.  It  is  well  known 
as  a chronological  ditty,  and,  of  course,  if  it  be  clearly 
expressed  in  their  minds,  it  will  occur  and  be  of  use 
when  their  knowledge  of  history  shall  make  it  intelli- 
gible to  them.  It  afforded  me  an  additional  instance, 
too,  one  day  of  the  instinct  with  which  children  seize 
upon  any  word  which  conveys  to  them  an  idea.  One 
of  the  lines  is, 

“ But  Stephen  was  forced  for  his  Crown  to  fight.” 

One  child,  not  yet  two  and  a half  years  old,  and  whose 
attempts  to  go  along  with  them  had  very  much  amused 
me,  suddenly  broke  out  with  “ Must’nt  fight,” — 
“ Mamma  says  naughty  fight.” 

c 
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PURITY  OF  MORAL  ATMOSPHERE. 

I scarcely  know  whether  by  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  my  subject,  I am  mystifying  it  or 
enlightening  it ; nor  perhaps  is  it  of  very  material  con  - 
sequence  what  the  classification  may  be,  provided  I 
have  furnished  myself  with  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  each  particular  part  of  it;  at  any  rate,  having  pur- 
sued it  so  far,  I will,  with  your  permission,  retain  the 
idea,  and  say,  what  I can  do  most  conscientiously,  that 
I believe  that  purity  of  moral  atmosphere  is  not  less 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  moral  being,  than  is  the 
air  we  breathe,  to  the  health  of  our  animal  frames.  It 
is  in  vain,  as  Dr.  Combe  justly  shews,  that  we  incul- 
cate moral  precepts,  if  our  own  conduct  is  defective  in 
that  particular;  for  children,  though  they  cannot  reason, 
can  feel,  and  will  little  regard  our  instructions  to  ob- 
serve the  truth,  if,  when  they  come  to  understand  what 
truth  means,  they  can  call  to  mind  instances  in  which 
we  have  deceived  them:  ay,  and  such  nice  judging 
critics  are  the  feelings,  that  it  will  not  be  enough  that 
we  have  kept  “ the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,”  and 
broken  it  to  the  hope. 

I touched  on  this  subject  in  the  Lecture  I delivered 
a few  weeks  ago,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  have  occa- 
sion to  repeat  my  views  here;  but  the  atmosphere 
which  the  mind  inhales  is  not  from  example  only,  but 
from  books,  and  is  perhaps  more  powerful  from  them  : 
for  there  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  most  children,  that 
whatever  is  in  books  is  true.  Therefore,  is  it  necessary 
that  we  examine  books  before  we  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  children,  and  comment  upon  the  principles 
they  contain;  so  doing,  many  books  might  be  yielded 
to  them  which  otherwise  would  be  injurious  to  them, 
since  in  that  light  they  are  but  like  the  characters  they 
will  meet  with  in  the  w orld— a mixture  of  good  and 
bad — and  form  a useful  introduction  to  real  life. 
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There  is  no  book  so  bad,  that  it  will  not  yield 
something  good ; and,  unfortunately,  no  book  however 
good,  out  of  which  may  not  be  selected  something 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  to  in  warning. — One 
of  Miss  Taylor’s  nursery  rhymes  has  this  stanza: 

“ And,  as  Mamma  tells  me,  I certainly  should 
Mind  all  that  is  taught  me,  and  be  very  good ; 

For  if  those  poor  children  knew  better — they  would.” 

Now,  when  the  child  comes  to  be  taught  that  “ we 
are  all  corrupt  before  God,”  will  it  not  be  apt  to  feel, 
if  it  happens  to  remember  the  stanza,  that  there  is  some 
confusion  here?— at  any  rate,  will  it  not  wonder  why 
beggar  children  should  behave  any  better  than  it  does? 
And  when  any  circumstance  happens  which  discovers 
the  truth,  that  beggar  children  no  more  act  up  to  their 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  than  others,  what  will  it 
think  ? 

“ If  my  dear  Mamma  were  gone, 

I should  perish  soon  and  die.” 

It  is  a very  unlikely  case  that  if  mamma  were  gone, 
there  would  be  nobody  to  preserve  the  child  from 
perishing;  particularly  in  the  class  where  the  term 
mamma  is  used.  Again, 

“ Oh ! cat,  and  dog,  and  cow,  and  calf, 

I’m  not  surprised  to  see  you  laugh.” 

I question  whether  any  of  us  would  be  equally  un- 
moved at  the  sight.  How  much  is  such  an  expression 
short  of  falsehood  ? 

Though  it  may  seem  invidious  to  select  from  this 
truly  excellent  work  nothing  but  faults,  I must  yet 
mention  one  more,  which  has  become  of  importance  by 
being  publicly  advocated.  It  occurs  in  this  stanza: — 

“ Tumble  up,  tumble  down,  never  mind  it  my  sweet; 

No ; no ; never  beat  the  poor  floor ; 

Pwas  your  fault,  that  could  not  stand  straight  on  your  feet ; 

Beat  yourself,  if  you  beat  any  more.” 

c,  3 
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This  is  all  excellent,  except  the  adjective  poor  ap- 
plied to  floor,  which  is  manifestly  incorrect  I was 
informed  that  a gentleman,  who  was  some  time  ago 
Lecturing  in  this  town,  inculcated  this  doctrine  by  way 
of  exploding  another,  after  this  manner.  He  was  justly 
and  properly  condemning  the  very  common  practice 
among  nurses,  of  revenging  the  blow  a child  might 
receive,  upon  the  inanimate  instrument  of  it;  and  he 
proposed,  that  instead  of  beating  the  table,  or  the  floor, 
we  should  sympathize  with  it  as  having  partaken  with 
the  child  in  the  hurt  it  has  received.  So  it  is,  that  by 
taking  the  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  without  exercis- 
ing our  reflection,  or  our  judgment,  we  so  often  per- 
petuate error.  If  we  say,  is  it  right  for  a child  to  be 
taught  to  beat  a table,  because  it  has  been  the  instrument 
of  injury  to  it,  we  immediately  reply,  No'.  Reason, 
common  sense,  religion, — all  concur  in  answering,  No ! 
Reason  and  common  sense  see  in  the  nature  of  the 
table  the  futility  of  retaliation,  and  the  fact,  that  any 
blow  given  to  the  table  will  recoil  upon  the  child ; and 
religion  sees  in  the  indulgence  of  retaliation,  a breach 
of  Christian  charity. 

And  what  occasion  is  there,  that  in  avoiding  this 
Scylla  of  absurdity,  we  should  encounter  the  more  dan- 
gerous Charybdis  of  falsehood  ? For  it  is  false  that 
the  table  needs  our  sympathy.  The  true  state  of  the 
case  is  evidently  the  best ; unless  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  do  it,  it  will  never  dream  of  beating  the  table ; 
and  if  it  unfortunately  has,  let  us  make  use  of  the  idea 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  us,  “ My  dear,  how 
very  silly  you  look  beating  the  table ; the  table  cannot 
feel,  and  you  only  hurt  yourself;”  and  Miss  Taylor’s 
verse  would  sound  quite  as  harmoniously  if  some  other 
monosyllable  were  used  instead  of  poor. 

1 1 may  seem  foolish  to  take  exception  against  such 
trifles;  but  there  hardly  is  such  a thing  as  a trifle  in 
education  : however  unimportant  a thing  may  appear, 
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and  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  of  great  importance  if  it  tend 
to  implant,  or  to  encourage  any  wrong  idea;  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  ancient  writer,  “It  is  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines.”  “ As  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man  to  man:”  if 
this  be  true,  (and  it  is  one  of  Solomon’s  Proverbs,)  it  is 
a powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  care 
with  respect  to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  our  chil- 
dren are  placed.  For  myself,  I do  firmly  believe  it. 
An  attentive  observer  may  find  a curious  illustration 
of  it  in  the  play-room  of  an  Infant  School.  There  the 
embryo  men  and  women,  dressed  in  their  little  brief 
authority,  play  over  again  the  scenes  of  their  respective 
homes;  thus,  by  that  very  repetition  and  assimilation, 
forming  their  own  characters  upon  them.  I was  wit- 
ness to  a curious  scene  of  that  kind  some  years  ago ; 
the  actors  were  two  little  boys,  the  oldest  of  them  not 
quite  four  years  of  age,  the  other  a little  more  than 
three.  They  were  playing  at  bricks,  when  the  elder 
said  to  the  other,  “ Mr.  Wilson,  did  my  boy  bring  a 
hamper  of  game  to  your  house  this  morning?”  “ No, 
William,”  said  the  other  in  astonishment.  “ The  young 
scoundrel !”  William  rejoined,  “ I will  thrash  his  jacket 
for  him,  when  I get  home.  You  see,  Sir,  there  was  a party 
of  us  went  upon  the  moors,  and  fine  sport  we  had;  we 
bagged  lots  of  game,  and  as  soon  as  I got  home  I 
ordered  that  young  dog  to  bring  a hamper  of  them  to 
your  house,  and  this  is  the  way  he  has  served  me ; but 
I will  cure  him  of  such  tricks.”  When  I related  this 
anecdote  to  his  mother,  she  told  me  that  such  scenes 
were  by  no  means  uncommon:  that  the  day  before, 
he  had  thrown  the  sitting-room  door  open  in  a perfect 
rage,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  “ Mamma,  I wish  you 
would  pay  that  girl  her  wages  and  turn  her  out ; for 
the  house  is  past  bearing  with  her  in  it.”  Now,  “ such 
fantastic  tricks”  as  these,  may  be  very  amusing  while 
the  child  is  young  ; but  with  what  feelings  can  we  con- 
template the  growing  and  maturing  of  such  a spirit? 
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We  are  astonished  to  see  children  copying- so  exactly 
the  words  and  manners  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded,  when  those  words  and  manners  happen  to 
be  above  their  age;  forgetting  that  every  word  and 
action  is  a copy.  A mother  said  to  her  child,  who  was 
not  yet  two  years  old,  “ My  dear,  do  you  know  where  my 
thimble  is  ?”  Why,  Mamma,”  the  child  replied,  “ the 
fact  is,  I have  taken  care  of  it  for  you.”  The  mother 
was  surprised,  until  she  remembered  having  given  the 
child  the  same  answer  a few  days  before.  We  may 
take  both  warning  and  encouragement  from  this  prin- 
ciple in  children;  we  may  be  assured  that  we  only 
need  to  exhibit  that  which  we  wish  to  liavo  copied — 
that  which  we  sow,  that  also  shall  we  reap.  But  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  imitating  the  manners  of 
their  elders ; they  copy  also  one  from  another,  as  may 
be  shewn  from  another  anecdote. 

It  occurred  about  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
set  of  children,  as  did  the  former.  I was  teaching 
them  the  map  of  England;  the  child  whose  turn  it  was 
to  say  Cornwall,  said  he  did  not  know  it ; each,  in  its 
turn,  repeated  the  same  words.  I looked  at  them,  and 
strongly  suspected  the  truth  of  the  assertion ; but  not 
wishing  to  decide  upon  suspicion,  I said  I think  you 
do  ; but,  however,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  this  other 
county  is,  we  will  have  a game  at  Blind  Man’s  Buff. 
They  gladly,  and  with  one  accord,  complied  with  the 
condition,  and  we  fell  to : for  some  time  I let  the  play 
go  on  as  usual,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  that  child  to 
be  blinded  who  had  set  the  example  of  non  mi  ricordo. 
After  I had  tied  the  handkerchief  round  his  eyes, 
instead  of  asking  him  the  customary  question  of 
“ which  way  does  the  Church  steeple  stand?”  I said 
“ what  is  the  name  of  the  county  you  had  forgotten 
this  morning?”  “ Cornwall,”  he  shouted,  and  off  he 
set.  The  advantage  of  presiding  over  the  sports  of 
children  is  great ; we  may  by  so  doing,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  encourage  them  to  mirth  and  hilarity, 
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and  even  boisterous  exuberance,  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  of  good  temper  ; correct  the  first  symptoms  of 
selfishness ; soften  down  the  incipient  passion ; and 
spread  over  the  whole  the  spirit  of  harmony. 

The  predominating  feeling  which  has  been  induced 
in  my  mind  from  the  slight  attention  to  Physiology 
which  these  Lectures  have  made  necessary,  has  been 
decision  on  a point  I had  long  before  believed,  namely, 
that  the  principal  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man 
was  man’s  happiness,  ■present  as  well  as  eternal.  It 
has  been  induced  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  intimate 
and  positive  connection  between  each  individual  faculty 
of  the  mind,  temper,  and  disposition,  and  some  one 
or  more  nerves  of  the  body.  On  this  head  I will  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Combe. 

“ The  nervous  fluid,  or  influence,  presents  many 
phenomena  allied  to  those  of  electricity,  but  its  real 
nature  is  not  yet  known.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
it  is  an  influence  of  a peculiar  kind,  originating  in  the 
brain  and  nervous  system;  and  that,  like  the  blood, 
it  is  essential  to  the  vital  action  of  every  animal  organ. 
When  I move  the  hand  in  writing,  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  are  called  into  play  by  an  influence  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  soft  white 
cords  called  nerves.  This  stimulus  is  so  indispensa- 
ble, that  if  the  communication  between  the  brain  and 
the  muscles  be  cut  off  by  dividing  or  tying  the  nerve, 
no  effort  of  the  mind  will  longer  suffice  to  excite  them 
to  action.  In  like  manner,  if  the  nerves  of  the  lungs 
and  stomach  be  cut  through,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
flow  of  nervous  influence,  respiration  and  digestion  will 
cease,  although  in  every  other  respect,  their  respective 
organs  rematn  uninjured. 

Changes  in  the  quality  or  amount  of  the  nervous 
influence  transmitted  from  the  brain  to  any  organ, 
have  thus  a direct  power  of  modifying  its  function.  If, 
from  a peculiar  state  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influ- 
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ence  sent  to  the  stomach  be  impaired,  the  tone  of  that 
organ  also  will  he  impaired,  and  digestion  become 
imperfect ; whereas,  if,  in  consequence  of  pleasing  ex- 
citement, the  nervous  stimulus  be  increased,  a cor- 
responding activity  will  be  communicated  to  the 
stomach,  and  digestion  will  be  facilitated,  as  is  expe- 
rienced after  a dinner  in  pleasant  society.  But,  if,  by 
a violent  burst  of  passion  or  grief,  the  brain  be  inor- 
dinately excited,  so  as  to  send  forth  a stimulus  vitiated 
in  quality,  the  stomach,  which  receives  it,  will  partake 
in  the  disorder.  Hence  the  sudden  loathing  and  sick- 
ness so  often  induced  by  unexpected  bad  news,  vexa- 
tion, or  alarm.” 

On  the  subject  of  intellectual  sleep  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  much,  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is 
almost  self-evident ; yet,  one  very  strong  argument  in 
its  favour  we  may  each  of  us  draw  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. 

Have  we  never  observed  that  after  an  interval  of  ces- 
sation from  studyingany  science,  such  as  music,  French, 
drawing,  &c.  that  when  we  have  returned  to  it,  we 
have  been  able  easily  to  understand  what  before  seemed 
almost  incomprehensible?  and  have  we  not  by  that 
means  made  such  rapid  progress,  as  more  than  to  re- 
gain the  time  we  had  lost  ? It  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  a fl’ord  our  children  intellectual  sleep,  that  we 
should  at  all  restrain  their  own  wishes,  but  merely 
that  we  should  relieve  them  from  any  compulsory  at- 
tention which  it  may  have  been  right  to  require  from 
them. 

Could  I have  formed  the  most  distant  well-grounded 
anticipation,  that  the  Lecture  I delivered  in  the  Music- 
Hall,  would  have  been  received  in  a way  to  induce  me 
so  soon  to  pursue  the  subject  in  the  manner  I am 
doing  at  present — could  I have  imagined  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  the  study  necessary  to  furnish 
the  present  Lectures,  I dared  not  have  ventured  upon 
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them  without  much  longer  preparation.  I had,  how- 
ever, gone  too  far  to  recede  when  this  truth  appeared 
to  me,  and  I have  to  regret  that  want  of  lime  com- 
pels me  to  exhibit  the  subject  to  your  view  in  so  rough 
and  imperfect  a state,  that  1 am  unable  to  bring  for- 
ward the  hosts  of  arguments  which  crowd  on  my  mind 
in  support  of  the  position  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  these  Lectures  to  exhibit  and  support — i.  e.  “ that 
the  culture  of  each  of  the  three  natures  of  man,  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.”  I candidly  con- 
fess, that  when  I first  assumed  the  position,  I had  no 
conception  of  the  incontestable  evidence  which  could 
be  adduced  in  its  favour.  My  very  spirit  burns  within 
me  as  I contemplate  them — my  whole  soul  is  bowed 
down  in  reverence  to  that  great  and  mighty  God,  who, 
in  his  omnipotence,  would  thus  condescend  to  the  low 
estate  of  our  most  trifing  necessities  and  feelings;  and, 
with  the  Psalmist,  I have  been  constrained  to  say, 
“ I will  praise  thee ; lor  I am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made : marvellous  are  thy  works ; and  that  my 
soul  knoweth  right  well.” 

Though  it  appears  most  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  God,  who  is  Love,  that  his  object  in  creating  Man 
was  the  pure  and  unadulterated  enjoyment  of  the  feel- 
ing of  benevolence  in  the  contemplation  of  happiness; 
yet,  when  we  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  see  how 
little  happiness  really  exists — when  we  call  to  mind 
those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  life  as  one  continual 
scene  of  warfare,  we  are  obliged  to  reconcile  the  paradox, 
by  cutting  the  knot  we  cannot  untie — we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  that  God,  for  inscrutable  purposes,  has 
shrouded  his  designs  in  mystery. 

But  if,  by  searching  into  the  subject,  we  find  that 
the  mystery  really  lies  in  the  ignorance  of  mankind — 
ignorance  of  that  which  is  within  their  reach — if  we 
find  that  our  happiness,  our  freedom  from  pain,  our 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  within  our  own  reach — depends 
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upon  the  exertion  of  powers  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  our  wonder  will  cease,  and  every  feeling 
of  our  hearts  will  rise,  and  “justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men.”  God  is  the  great  Philosopher;  and  having  put 
into  our  hands  the  means  whereby  we  may  work  out 
our  happiness,  He  never  will  he  guilty  of  so  unphilo- 
sopliical  an  act  as  to  provide  others — He  never  will 
so  far  cast  a reflection  upon  the  works  he  has  already 
executed,  as  to  leave  us  room  to  infer  their  deficiency 
by  executing  others. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  desideratum — that  if  we  are 
not  happy — if  we  do  not  enjoy  life  in  “ spirit,  and  soul, 
and  body,”  it  is  because  either  immediately  or  remotely 
some  of  the  means  have  been  neglected,  which  God  in 
his  wisdom  and  love  has  provided  for  the  security  of 
our  happiness. 

Much  that  mankind  suffers  at  present,  is  from 
hereditary  causes — much,  very  much  more  from  defec- 
tive education.  All  that  arises  from  defective  educa- 
tion we — we  mothers — may  spare  to  our  children ; and 
that  which  is  hereditary,  we  may  mitigate  so  much  as 
almost  to  remove.  And  is  not  this  an  object  worthy 
our  highest  ambition? — Would  it  not  be  worth  sacri- 
ficing our  very  lives  to  obtain  ? And  when,  instead  of 
that,  the  very  pursuit  will  increase  our  own  happiness 
— not  only  spiritually,  but  morally,  and  even  phy- 
sically, shall  we  not  eagerly  press  forward  to  engage 
in  it? — Shall  we  not  be  thankful,  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  hour  this  light  has  beamed  upon  us?  I feel 
a holy  confidence  that  we  shall.  God,  who  doeth 
nothing  in  vain,  will  direct  this  spirit  of  enquiry  which, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  is  pervading  the  whole 
empire — nay,  I may  say  the  whole  world,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  His  one  great  and  comprehensive  scheme — the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Thus,  therefore,  I am  arrived  at  the  close  of  my 
third  Lecture ; and  I am  so,  with  a deep  consciousness, 
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how  totally  J have  failed  in  doing  justice  to  the  splen- 
did and  beautiful  truths  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  it.— The  next  refers  entirely  to  the  discipline  of 
children,  with  a few  remarks  on  such  of  tire  social  and 
religious  duties,  as  come  within  the  sphere  ot  their  ob- 
servance.  My  arguments  are,  as  may  be  expected, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  tlicretore 
possess  an  authority  which  those  drawn  from  other 
sources  cannot  possibly  have. 
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ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  CAPACITY  OF  MAN. 

That  there  is  a spiritual  capacity  in  man,  I am 
certain  I need  not  occupy  our  time  in  attempting  to 
shew. — Woman,  is  brought  into  too  many  circum- 
stances of  trial  and  distress ; — she  has  too  much 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  which  the 
cultivation  of  that  capacity  can  alone  bring  into  action, 
ever  to  dispute  its  existence,  however  she  may  at  times 
forget  to  urge  her  claims  upon  its  support. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  our  experience  of  its 
value,  induces  us  to  cultivate  it  in  our  children,  so 
that  they  may  not  only  acknowledge  it  in  theory,  but 
learn  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  utility  in  practice. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  pulpit  here,  any  more  than  it  was,  in  my 
first  Lecture,  to  assume  the  dictatorship  which  belongs 
to  the  physician— I shall,  waving  all  reference  to 
doctrinal  points  of  religion,  insist  chiefly  on  such 
moral,  social,  and  religious  duties  as  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  their  comprehension.  And,  as  the  Spirit  is 
unquestionably  the  highest,  the  most  exalted  of  the 
three  principles,  so,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  assign  to 
it  the  legislative  power.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  I 
comprehend  the  whole  code  of  laws  necessary  to  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral  discipline,  together  with  the 
theory  of  rewards  and  punishments:  so  that  as  in  the 
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two  former  lectures,  we  have  seen  that  certain  results 
were  desirable,  provided  they  could  be  obtained — we 
come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  them  ; — or,  whether  such  means  exist. 

I think  I observed  in  my  former  Lecture,  that  I 
considered  obedience  as  the  first  point  which  had  to 
be  gained ; as  the  one  upon  which  all  others  were 
dependent; — as  a foundation  which  might  well  be 
likened  to  the  rock  whereon  the  wise  man  built  his 
house,  “ And  the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came , 
and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it 
fell  not,  for  it  teas  founded  upon  a rock.” — Abundance 
of  arguments  in  support  of  this  may  be  selected  from 
the  Sacred  Writings,  which  must  be  considered  con- 
clusive ; — for  w ho  could  tell  so  well  what  was  neces- 
sary to  the  education  of  man,  as  he  who  formed  him  ? 
Who  consequently  knew  his  nature  and  what  would 
therefore  most  conduce  to  his  happiness. 

What  expelled  our  first  parents  from  paradise  P 
Eatingtheforbidden fruit?  Bynomeans:  tliatwasonly 
the  external  act,  which  indicated  the  internal  spirit  of 
disobedience : — the  spirit  of  rebellion  having  once 
entered,  happiness  had  flown  away.  When  man  had 
once  disobeyed,  the  next  step,  that  is,  to  self-justifica- 
tion, was  easy;  and  as  he  justified  himself,  he  must 
needs  implicate  his  Maker.  Lot’s  wife  disobeyed,  and 
w as  slain  in  consequence.  To  what  a test  did  God  see 
fit  to  subject  the  obedience  of  Abraham,  and  how 
immeasurably  did  he  reward  that  obedience.  “ By 
inyself  have  I sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son: — that  in  blessing  I will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multiplying  I will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
sea  shore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies ; and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  ; because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.” 
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Numerous  passages  might  be  selected  from  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  containing  exhortations  to  obedience, 
accompanied  by  great  promises  of  reward,  and  denun- 
ciations against  disobedience.  For  an  epitome  of 
these  we  may  refer  to  the  28th  of  Deuteronomy,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  Pentateuch. 

That  obedience  is  the  end  of  the  law,  continues  to 
be  exhibited  in  all  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  God  declares  (Jer.  vii.  22.)  that  he  spake 
not  unto  the  Israelites  on  the  day  when  He  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  concerning  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifice,  but  he  said  unto  them,  “ Obey  my  voice;” 
and  the  Apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says, 
“ the  law  was  added  because  of  transgression.”  He 
afterwards  complains  that  though  they  performed  all 
the  sacrifices  and  burnt- offerings  which  are  enjoined 
in  the  law,  obedience  was  wanting ; and  asserts  that, 
therefore,  those  sacrifices  are  an  abomination  unto  him. 
Again,  “Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.”  “ Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,  for  that  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.’ 
Passing,  with  this  slight  enumeration  of  such  passages 
as  my  memory  at  this  moment  supplies,  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament — we  find  again,  that  the 
more  refined  and  spiritualized  dispensation  which  the 
New  Testament  unfolds  to  us,  does  by  no  means  dis- 
pense with  obedience,  but  that  it  is  not  less  absolutely 
insisted  upon.  “ If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments ?”  The  preference  is  given  in  the  parable  to 
that  son  who  did  his  father’s  will,  before  him  w ho  onty 
promised  to  do  it.  The  very  spirit  of  command  which 
breathed  through  all  the  words  and  actions  of  our 
Saviour,  implied  power;  implied  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  submission  in  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
He  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  Yet 
he,  in  his  turn,  obeyed  the  Father.  “Lo!  I come  to 
do  thy  will,  0 God!”  “ I do  alway  the  things  that 
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please  tlie  Father.”  Obedience  then  is  the  end  of  the 
law  of  God,  and  must  be  the  end  of  our  law : — obedi- 
ence, as  absolute,  as  that  of  the  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter.  How  could  the  potter  form  the  vessel,  if 
the  clay  possessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  rebel  ? if 
when  he  wished  to  form  a vase,  the  clay  chose  to 
become  a cup — it  must  then  result  in  a trial  of  skill 
or  power,  and  probably  end  in  a vessel  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  Eveu  so  will  it  be  between  us  and  our 
children,  if  we  do  not  secure  the  preliminary  of  obedi- 
ence: we  shall  wish  to  form  a happy  man,  they  will 
wish  to  consult  their  present  enjoyment,  not  having 
power  to  reason  onward  to  the  future ; — and  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  neither  will  be  secured.  Obedi- 
ence, like  godliness,  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  pa'rallel 
does  not  hold  for  whereas,  God,  infinite  in  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  power,  can  have  no  doubts,  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  fitness  of  the  commands  which  he 
lays  upon  us ; — as  he  is  not  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  good  intentions,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  an  honest 
search  after  truth,  as  we  are; — being  himself  goodness 
and  truth, — He  is  justified  in  exactingin  the  minutest 
trifle  our  unqualified,  unconditional,  unreasoning 
obedience,  and  does  by  that  means  most  effectually 
secure  his  object,  namely,  our  happiness.  Even  as 
obedience  is  the  end  of  the  law,  so  is  happiness  the  end 
of  the  gospel ; but  the  one  cannot  be  obtained  without 
the  other.  It,  then,  behoves  us  to  take  especial  care, 
that  the  laws  we  frame  have  truth  for  their  basis  and 
happiness  for  their  end: — and,  fortunately,  though  we 
are  in  ourselves  finite,  we  may  claim  assistance  in  our 
weakness  from  One  who  is  mighty ; in  our  ignorance, 
we  may  ask  knowledge  of  him,  who  giveth  liberally 
and  upbrakleth  not,  and  there  is  no  point  in  which  we 
are  deficient,  that  he  cannot  abundantly  supply.  The 
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pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
await,  even  as  of  old,  to  guide,  to  lead,  and  to  en- 
lighten us.  So  that  feeble  and  inefficient  as  we  are  in 
ourselves,  if  He  who  hath  will  give  unto  us  who  have 
not,  we  may,  by  his  assistance,  be  enabled  to  lay  down 
such  laws,  as  we  may  justly  and  reasonably  enforce. 
And  by  what  purer  or  more  exalted  means  can  we 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  enable  us  so  to  do, 
than  by  searching  the  records  in  which  the  inspired 
penmen  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  way  which  God  him- 
self adopted  in  the  education  of  the  world  ? 

To  this  end,  let  us  consider  the  world  as  an  indivi- 
dual being;  let  us  suppose  that  with  the  fall  that 
being  was  born,  and  that  at  the  final  close  of  all  things 
he  dies;  the  ages  which  form  the  duration  of  time, 
composing  the  years  of  his  life : — we  shall  find  that 
in  many  points  there  is  a remarkable  coincidence 
between  this  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm ; and 
though,  should  we  attempt  to  draw  the  parallel  closely, 
we  should  probably  lose  ourselves  in  an  interminable 
maze — yet  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the  more 
important  features,  to  afford  us  in  our  researches  a 
rich  and  plentiful  fountain  whence  we  may  draw  the 
waters  of  instruction  freely. 

In  illustration  of  this  comparison,  I may  remark, 
that  during  the  childhood  of  time,  all  the  rewards  and 
punishments  held  out  to  the  world  had  reference  to  the 
indulgence  or  deprivation  of  the  enjoyments  of  sense. 
I allude  particularly  to  such  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  were  made  the  immediate  accompaniments 
of  their  obedience  or  disobedience.  Flocks  and  herds  ; 
men  servants  and  maid  servants;  basket  and  store; 
house  and  field;  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Many  of  the  patriarchal  blessings,  and  many  allusions 
in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  had  a prophetic  reference 
to  the  times  of  the  Gospel ; hut  these  allusions  were 
but  faintly,  if  at  all,  understood  by  the  body  of  the 
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Israelitisli  nation.  We  no  where  find  “ My  peace  I 
leave  unth  you ; my  peace  I give  unto  you;”  “ when 
I go  away  I will  send  the  Comforter  unto  you , even 
the  Spirit  of  Truth”  But  instead  of  these,  dreams 
and  visions,  nothing  to  he  spiritually  felt,  hut  every 
thing  to  be  seen.  We  shall  also  discern  a correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  the  moral  perceptions.  Jacob  ob- 
tained the  blessing  by  fraud,  yet  it  ivas  the  blessing; 
and  many  instances  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  end 
was  considered  to  sanctify  the  means:  nay,  almost 
every  command  was  broken  with  impunity  even  by 
those  who  were  the  shining  lights  of  the  clay.  This 
state  of  darkness  is,  however,  relieved  by  occasional 
glimpses  of  something  brighter,  even  as  in  our  natural 
state  we  have  intervals  of  repentance,  and  of  sincere 
desire  after  that  which  is  good.  The  names  of  Othniel, 
of  Deborah,  of  Gideon,  and  ofJeplithah:  the  reigns 
of  David,  of  Josiah,  and  of  Hezekiah,  will  recall  to 
our  minds  many  of  these  transitory  fits  of  repentance 
and  return  to  good.  And  yet  there  was  manifestly 
a gradual  advancement ; of  this  the  prophets  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  &c.  afford  us  instances : added  to  this, 
the  Gentile  world  was  even  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation ; it  was  impossible  that  the  Egyptian,  the  Per- 
sian, and  Greciau  empires,  should  have  attained  the 
height  of  splendour  to  which  they  had  attained,  with- 
out having  also  materially  advanced  in  intellectual 
cultivation.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  may  also  be 
adduced  as  proofs  that  the  world  had  arrived  at  such  a 
state,  that  a more  spiritual  legislature  became  possi- 
ble, and  consequently  desirable.  Then  the  object  of 
our  great  Parent  was  to  lead  his  children  from  the  en- 
joyments of  sense  to  those  more  elevated, — less  material. 
This  was  manifestly  one,  though  not  the  only  object  of 
our  Saviour’s  mission  ; and  after  he  left  his  Disciples 
they  had  to  learn  a still  more  elevated  lesson ; they 
were  not  even  to  have  a visible  Head,  but  were  to  obey 
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the  Comforter,  even  the  invisible  Spirit  of  Truth.  And 
even  as  in  a youth,  we  punish  the  errors  we  winked  at 
in  childhood  : in  this,  also,  we  are  justified,  for  so  also 
did  God  manifest  that  the  days  of  ignorance  were  to 
he  considered  as  past;  and  that  being  brought  to  the 
light,  mankind  were  to  walk  in  the  light.  Also  as  we 
expect  that  a look  shall  be  sufficient  restraint  when 
our  child  has  fully  learnt  what  our  will  is,  so  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience  and  the  inward  and  gentle 
strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  substituted  for  the 
visions,  the  dreams,  the  angel  visits,  the  prophets  of 
old.  But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  interesting 
as  it  is,  time  will  not  permit  my  pursuing  it  farther. 
Having  now,  1 hope,  illustrated  my  view  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  situation,  between  us  as  parents  and  the 
great  Father  of  us  all,  I will  call  your  attention  to  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion to  be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures;  that  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  the  high  privilege  we  possess  of  draw- 
ing our  instruction  from  this  unerring,  this  all  perfect 
source. 

I have  already  observed,  that  in  testing  the  obedi- 
ence of  men  by  their  outward  acts,  God  could  not 
desire  to  convince  himself;  these  tests  must,  therefore, 
have  had  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  individual 
and  of  posterity.  Of  course  God  knew  what  Adam 
and  Eve  had  done;  yet  he  addresses  them  in  the  same 
quiet  manner  that  he  was  wont, — “And  the  Lord  God 
called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  where  art  thou  ?” 
Adam  replied  “ that  he  was  afraid,  because  he  was 
naked,  and  hid  himself.”  This  was  a subterfuge ; he 
was  afraid,  not  because  he  was  naked,  but  because  he 
had  done  wrong.  God,  however,  takes  no  notice  of 
this  evasion,  but  proceeds  with  that  question  which 
will  lead  to  Adam’s  self-condemnation — “Who  told 
thee  that  thou  wast  naked?”  then,  not  to  provoke  fur- 
ther evasion — “ Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree  whereof 
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I commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  noteat?  Adam, 
in  the  spirit  of  self-justiiication,  replies — “The  woman 
whom  thou  f/avest  to  he  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree,  and  I did  eat.”  Still  even  of  this  presumptuous 
and  insolent  reply,  God  takes  no  notice,  hut  with  the 
calmness  of  a wise  and  skilful  judge,  he  encourages 
them  to  proceed  in  making  the  whole  guilt  clear,  and 
the  result  is  the  condemnation  of  three  heings  instead 
of  one;  and  here  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  it  is  not 
allowed  to  he  any  excuse  of  Adam  and  Eve,  that  they 
acted  at  the  instigation  of  another;  and  further,  that 
they  are  not  all  included  in  one  indiscriminating  and 
sweeping  sentence;  hut  that  the  punishment  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each.  The  same  may 
he  remarked  in  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  of  Abel. 
“ Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?”  Cain’s  reply,  “ I 
know  not,”  is  absolute,  and  calls  for  an  exhibition  of 
God’s  superior  knowledge. 

How  different  is  this  from  our  usual  method  of  hasty 
reproof,  and  unquestioning  assumption  of  error  on  the 
part  of  our  child,  which  from  the  child’s  defective 
powers  of  reasoning  will  often  appear  to  its  own  mind 
to  he  no  error,  and  whereby  we  often  superinduce  in 
its  mind  a doubt  of  our  j ustice. 

The  circumstance  of  the  deluge  seems  at  first  sight 
a dangerous  precedent  for  us  to  follow  ; but  we  must 
remember  that  its  effect  upon  our  imaginations  is  some- 
what heightened  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Martin’s 
superb  engraving,  and  the  poetic  descriptions  of  it 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  by  bringing 
the  aid  of  fancy  to  the  colouring  of  the  detail,  and 
thus  increasing  the  horrors  unduly,  have  given  to  it 
an  enormity  which  the  simple  relation  of  the  Bible  does 
by  no  means  justify.  We  ought  to  remember  too  that 
the  concurring  testimony  of  those  individuals  who  have 
been  resuscitated  after  apparent  drowning,  go  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  go,  in  establishing  that  kind  of 
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death  to  be  an  easy  one;  with  that  idea  before  us,  let 
us  see  what  the  Bible  does  actually  say  on  the  subject. 
“ And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil , and  that  continually.  And  it  repented 
the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart.”  It  is  manifest  that  many  of  these  obser- 
vations must  have  been  made  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
times.  God  is  not  a man  that  he  should  repent.  It 
might  grieve  him  that  the  wickedness  of  man  should  be 
so  great,  but  not  that  he  snould  have  made  man. 
“ The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was 
filled  with  violence .”  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it 
was  the  less  of  two  evils  to  destroy,  by  an  easy  death, 
those  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  that  violence,  than, 
by  suffering  them  to  live,  to  embitter  the  existence  of 
those  who,  from  an  opposite  tendency,  would  otherwise 
be  happy.  The  preponderance  of  wickedness  was  as 
the  whole  world  to  one  man;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  the  children  of  that  one  man  would  have 
resisted  such  preponderating  influence.  Some  such 
means,  therefore,  was  the  only  method  by  which  God 
could  preserve  unto  himself  a peculiar  people.  And 
after  all,  what  does  it  amount  to  more  than  this — that 
having,  in  our  family,  a headstrong  boy,  of  strong 
passions,  whose  violence  is  tending  greatly  to  overpower 
the  little  leaven  of  good  that  is  in  him,  should  we  not 
think  it  was  the  most  merciful  and  kindest  mode  of 
conduct  we  could  adopt,  after  having  tried  mild  means 
in  vain,  to  subject  him  to  such  a course  of  coercive 
discipline  as  should  extirpate,  if  possible,  those  violent 
and  turbulent  passions?  There  is  not  a question  but 
we  should  ; and,  therefore,  while  the  evidences  of  God’s 
mild  and  temperate  measures  towards  our  first  parents 
and  their  immediate  progeny,  may  instruct  us  to  adopt 
such  in  ordinary  cases — the  summary  and  energetic 
proceeding  of  the  deluge  may  shew  us,  that  such  dis- 
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eipline  is  the  most  advisable,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  choose  between  the  cutting  oft’  of  a part,  and  the  loss 
of  the  whole.  There  are  many  minor  instances  in  the 
history  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites,  which  would 
equally  support  the  observations  T am  making;  but  it 
will  be  better  to  pass  on  to  the  period  of  God’s  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  that  people  when  under  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  Egyptians — a period  in  which  were  con- 
centrated his  principles  of  education,  as  it  had  reference 
to  the  untamed,  unregenerate  spirit  of  man,  from  which 
we  may  gain  copious  instruction  for  our  guidance  in 
the  culture  of  the  stronger  and  less  tractable  spirits  of 
our  species.  The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention 
is  the  unwearied  condescension  with  which  God  meets 
all  theobjections,audsuppliesevery  lack  which  the  faint- 
hearted Moses  suggests  as  causes  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  work  whereunto  God  was  calling  him  ; the  patience 
with  w hich  he  reiterates  again  and  again  the  simple 
but  necessary  promise,  “ 1 will  be  with  thee;”  hiding 
nothing  from  him;  anticipating  the  obstacles  which  he 
knew  Moses  would  meet  with,  and  repeating  the  in- 
structions, by  an  attention  to  which  he  might  sur- 
mount them  ; never  once  intermitting  his  patience  and 
forbearance,  until  it  was  necessary  by  an  assumption 
of  anger  to  compel  Moses  to  submit:  neither  can  we 
disregard  the  perfect  quiescence  with  which  God  listened 
to  the  subsequent  murmurings  and  upbraidings  of 
Moses, — “ Lord,  wherefore  hast  thou  so  evil  entreated 
this  people  ? — why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  me  P For 
since  I came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  thy  name,  he  hath 
done  evil  to  this  people;  neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy 
people  at  all.”  Instances  are  not  wanting  wherein  a 
man  would  have  severely  chastised  his  son  who  had 
dared  thus  to  question  the  propriety  of  his  actions  or 
commands;  but  it  is  the  province  of  real  superiority  to 
disregard  such  petty  ebullitions  of  temper,  as  belonging 
naturally  to  an  inferior  state  of  being. 
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From  this  and  other  passages  having  a similar  ten- 
dency, I am  inclined  to  infer  that  we  ought  rather  to 
understand  the  terms,  “ anger”  “ vengeance  ” “ wrath” 
See.,  when  used  by  God  in  addressing  his  people,  as 
conventional  terms,  employed  by  Him  to  compel  their 
obedience,  when  milder  would  have  been  used  in  vain ; 
and,  in  the  same  sense,  we  also  may  use  them  to  our 
children,  because,  as  yet,  those  feelings  are  not  brought 
into  action  which  will  be  affected  by  our  displeasure 
or  grief. 

Our  children  are  heirs  of  immortality ; they  were 
formed  and  fashioned  by  God,  and  arc  intended  by 
him  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  presence.  If,  in 
making  these  assertions,  I assert  nothing  but  facts,  it 
will  not  surprise  us  if  we  should  find  that  the  educa- 
tion of  them  had  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
found  a place  among  the  wise  and  great  designs  which 
the  Almighty  has  formed  for  the  regulation  and  happi- 
ness ol  the  world.  Neither  will  it  be  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  one  of  the  many  objects  which  the  same 
divine  Being  had  in  the  inspiration  and  preservation 
of  the  Scriptures,  might  be,  that  by  relating  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Israelites — the  plans  which  he  adopted 
for  the  education  of  his  infant  world — he  might  afford 
us  instruction  how  to  proceed  in  our  smaller  under- 
takings. And  if  this  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  how- 
much  more  of  interest  would  the  Scriptures  possess  to 
us  as  mothers!  How  much  more  lively  will  each 
scene  and  anecdote  described  and  related  there, 
appear  to  our  eyes,  if  we  find  that,  instead  of  being 
a mere  history,  with  the  personages  of  which  we  have 
few  ideas,  in  common,  it  is  a collection  of  facts  which 
bear  very  powerfully  upon  the  daily  and  hourly  inci- 
dents of  our  lives. 

And  though  the  satisfaction  of  demonstration  be 
denied  us,  we  may  still  avail  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
tage which  the  supposition  holds  out,  since  we  shall 
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find  that  the  ideas  therein  contained  consist  with  those 
which  the  best  and  most  enlightened  writers  on  the 
subject  of  education,  have  hitherto  produced ; with 
this  advantage,  that  whereas  the  latter  are  often  in- 
volved in  the  mystery  of  technical  terms,  and  the 
jargon  of  schools,  the  former  are  delivered  so  plainly 
— they  are  so  simple  in  themselves — and  so  applicable 
to  every  case  on  which  we  can  require  instruction — 
that  a way-faring  man,  though  a fool,  need  not  err 
therein. 

And  in  the  pursuit  of  this  idea,  in  order  to  observe 
more  intimately  the  mode  of  education,  adopted  by 
that  great  and  unerring  Teacher,  let  us  follow  the 
Israelites  in  their  journey  out  of  Egypt  through  the 
wilderness  of  sin,  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Brought,  as  they  were,  out  of  Egypt,  with  a high 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm — reiterated,  as  had 
been  the  promises,  both  to  them  and  their  fathers — 
led  by  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a pillar  of  fire  by 
night — we  yet  find  them  ready,  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sion, to  turn  again  and  rend  them  by  whose  instru- 
mentality they  had  been  delivered.  “ Because  there 
were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to 
die  in  the  wilderness  ? Is  not  this  the  word  that  we 
did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying,  let  us  alone,  that  we 
may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?”  Did  God  hearken  to 
their  perverse  prayer?  Nay,  verily;  — but,  disre- 
garding their  petition — knowing  their  weakness — pity- 
ing their  infirmities — he  calmly  and  quietly  proceeded 
in  the  path  he  had  previously  chalked  out  for  himself. 

And  this  will  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  such  as 
have  heard  my  first  Lecture,  an  observation  I made 
there,  to  the  intent,  that  the  mother  must  fix  in  her 
own  mind  her  principle  of  action,  and  then  patiently 
and  unvveariedly  pursue  it,  without  being  diverted  by 
the  petulance,  the  humours,  or  the  caresses  of  her 
child ; and  the  strength  of  that  observation  will,  at 
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any  rate,  not  be  lessened  by  tbe  discovery,  that  it  is 
founded  on  tbe  practice  of  God  himself. 

The  humours  of  children  are  as  various  as  were 
those  of  the  Israelites,  who,  the  moment  the  pressure 
of  fear  was  removed,  and  they  saw  themselves  safe, 
could  join  in  that  fine  song,  “I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously.” 

But  almost  ere  the  echo  of  that  song  had  died  away 
— while  yet  the  timbrel  of  Miriam  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  sound — their  voices  were  again  raised  to  murmur 
and  to  query.  They  came  to  Marah,  and  the  waters 
were  bitter!  True  to  himself,  God  purified  the  waters, 
and  still  forbore  to  censure  them  : — but  there  he  made 
for  them  a statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  there  he 
proved  them,  and  said,  “ If  thou  wilt  diligently  heark- 
en unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt  do 
that  which  is  right  in  his  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to 
his  commandments,  and  keep  all  his  statutes,  I will 
put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee  which  I have 
brought  upon  the  Egyptians : — for  I am  the  Lord  that 
healeth  thee.”  No  threats;  no  provocation  by  taunts; 
not  even  implied  censure.  Yet,  again,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  second  month,  after  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  we  have  these  words — “Would  to  God  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  we  sat  by  the  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  the  full,  for  ye  have  brought  us  into  the 
wilderness  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.” 
Still  no  reproof!  the  Lord  heard  their  murmurings, 
and  granted  them  that  which  they  desired,  declaring 
to  Moses  that  he  had  an  ulterior  view,  viz.,  “ to  prove 
them,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  law  or  not.” 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  every  act  of  perverseness, 
they  are  so  numerous;  and  of  the  major  part  of  them 
God  took  no  official  notice.  The  next  place  at  which 
their  murmurs  had  become  so  urgent  as  to  constrain 
Moses  to  apply  to  God,  was  at  Rebihim;  and  here 
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again  we  are  called  upon  to  learn  from  llie  patience 
and  forbearance  of  the  Almighty.  “And  Moses  came 
unto  the  Lord,  saying,  what  shall  1 do  unto  this  people? 
they  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me.”  Even  yet  no  ex- 
clamation of  anger  was  vented,  by  which  Moses  might 
have  been  terrified ; nothing  but  a simple  answer  to 
Moses’  question ; a calm,  plain  direction  what  to  do. 
Their  next  encampment  was  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
where  God  took  occasion  again  to  encourage  them  by 
the  recapitulation  of  past  mercies  to  future  obedience; 
promising  them  rewards,  but  not  even  yet  threatening 
them  with  punishment: — so  tender  was  he  towards 
them  ; so  unwilling — (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men) 
— so  unwilling  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  their  driv- 
ing him  to  extremities.  And  if  we  regard  with  attention 
the  xxxii.  chap,  of  Exodus,  as  containing  the  first 
instance  of  God’s  wearing  the  appearance  of  anger,  I 
think  we  shall  see  further  reason  for  inferring  that  his 
anger  was  assumed.  But  I find  it  will  be  impossible 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  manner  in  which  I have  begun;  and  I trust  I 
have  said  sufficient  to  exonerate  me  from  the  charge 
of  lightly  or  wantonly  introducing  any  view  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  different  from  what  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. If,  however,  we  would  discover  the  truth,  we 
must  not  reject  a thing  merely  because  it  is  new; 
neither  must  we  be  unwilling  to  bring  our  ideas  and 
opinions  to  the  light,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we 
cling  to  them  for  their  intrinsic  value,  or  merely  be- 
cause they  are  become  a part  of  ourselves.  1 f I have — 
and  if  I may  hope  that  those  to  whom  f address  myself 
will  be  willing  to  consider  this  part  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  light  I have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them,  the 
rest  of  my  work  is  easy.  Having  established  a stand- 
ard, and  such  a standard,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
refer  every  thing  to  it ; besides,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  standard,  every  mother  will  possess  the  principle 
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whence  all  her  rules  maybe  derived,  and  by  which  all 
her  actions  may  be  regulated. 

What,  then,  have  1 endeavoured  to  establish  by  my 
view  of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures?  Simply  this:— 
that  by  considering  the  world  as  a unit,  an  individual 
being,  the  duration  of  whose  life  is  the  duration  of  time; 
and  by  believing  that  God  is  the  parent  or  educator  of 
that  being — we  are  presented  w ith  a source  of  instruc- 
tion for  ourselves  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
which  is  unerring,  applicable  to  all  points,  which  we 
all  possess,  and  which  can  never  fail  us. 

Again,  from  the  manner  in  which  God  educated  the 
infant  world  (the  only  part  necessary  for  our  present 
■ purpose ) we  may  learn, — that  our  patience  and  long 
suffering  must  be  great — that  we  must  be  especially 
careful,  by  condescending  to  the  inferiority  of  their  un- 
derstandings and  natures,  that  they  have  a clear  con- 
ception of  their  faults,  and  of  the  object  of  punish- 
ment— and  that  we  must  adapt  our  rewards  and 
punishments,  not  only  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  their 
faults,  but  also  to  the  state  of  intellectual  advancement 
in  which  they  may  happen  to  be : — and  I think,  that 
if  we  do  so  learn,  we  shall  find  few  points  in  the  moral 
education  of  our  children,  which  will  be  insuperably 
difficult. 

But  as  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  is  somewhat 
new,  I will  take  the  question,  and,  working  by  a dif- 
ferent mode — a mode  more  familiar  to  us — shew  that 
still  the  results  will  be  the  same. 

“ Our  patience  and  long-suffering  must  be  great.” 
Do  we  not  shew  the  necessity  of  this  in  all  our  tedious 
days  and  nights  of  nursing? — when  do  the  cries  of  the 
unconscious  infant  raise  anger  or  displeasure  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mother?  Pity,  compassion,  intense  grief 
and  the  yearnings  of  affection,  the  most  assiduous  ex- 
hibition of  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  means 
of  relief — but  no  harsher  feeling;  nay,  so  universally 
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1-5  this  felt  and  shewn,  that  it  has  been  woven  into 
I >oetry : — 

“ The  rose  smells  as  sweetly  in  sunshine  and  air, 

But  the  greenhouse  has  all  our  attention  and  care ; 

The  lark  sings  as  sweetly  while  soaring  above, 

But  the  bird  that  we  nurse  is  the  bird  that  we  love.” 

Witness  the  innumerable  methods  which  an  affec- 
tionate mother  will  take  of  equalling  herself  to  the 
i capacity  of  a sick  child,  when  she  wishes  to  con- 
tribute to  its  amusement;  and  when  she  is  teaching 
it  a new  game,  she  will  notice  and  commend  every  ad- 
vance, however  small,  which  it  shall  make — encourage 
it  to  persevere,  and  preserve  it  from  being  discouraged 
at  its  failures.  She  will  adopt  its  phraseology,  how- 
ever simple;  she  will  assume  its  very  attitudes;  she 
will,  for  its  sake,  become  a very  child.  So  be  it. 
That  which  she  does  for  the  benefit  of  its  animal 
frame,  let  her  do  also  for  its  moral.  She  bears 
patiently  all  its  whims  and  caprices  in  the  one  case;  she 
suffers  long,  and  is  kind  : so  let  her  do  in  the  other, 
and  the  point  is  gained.  And  as  she  dwells  upon  and 
studies  the  subject, — particularly  if  she  will  take  the 
Scriptures  as  her  book  of  reference, — she  will  feel  the 
beauty  and  value  of  that  principle  in  God’s  system  of 
education,  to  be  found  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Jsaiah, 
and  contained  in  the  10th  and  13th  verses,  and  which, 
in  my  Introductory  Lecture,  I made  the  burthen  of 
my  song:  “Precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line.” 
Upon  philosophical  principles,  also,  is  this  patience 
and  long-suffering  necessary.  No  durable  impression 
is  made  at  once,  except  it  be  by  a considerable  accu- 
mulation of  force  ; and  even  if  we  should  employ  that, 
the  constant  use  of  it  will  negative  that  force,  and  we 
remain  where  we  set  out,  with  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  injured  the  material  on  which  we  wish 
to  work : so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
us — no  means  whereby  we  can  safely  produce  a deep 
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and  durable  impression,  but  the  constant  and  reiterated 
application  of  slight  force,  like  the  dropping  of  water 
upon  stone ; the  line  upon  line,  the  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  case  of  a very  young  child,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  to  repeat  again  and  again  every  admoni- 
tion we  give,  and  we  must  not  expect  it  to  remember 
what  we  have  said  to  it,  until  it  has  been  so  repeated  ; 
bearing  in  mind,  that  the  point  will  sooner  be  gained, 
if  we  are  careful  to  convey  that  admonition  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words  each  time. 

A child,  in  its  perambulations  round  the  room, 
arrives  at  the  sideboard,  and  finds,  that  by  pulling  at 
the  key,  it  can  open  a door,  where  it  discovers  some 
most  tempting  playthings  within.  Mischief,  of  course, 
would  result  from  permitting  such  a practice  ; and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  best  way  of  prevent- 
ing it  would  be  to  keep  the  door  locked  : but  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  contingency  which  might  occur 
from  haste  or  inadvertency,  and,  I apprehend,  this 
would  be  a better  plan  : — As  soon  as  the  child  is  per- 
ceived at  the  place,  let  the  mother  go  to  it,  and,  gently 
removing  its  hand  from  the  cupboard,  say,  in  an 
absolute  and  impressive  tone,  “ Mamma  says  no.”  I 
tried  this  plan  once,  with  a child  fifteen  months  old, 
and  will  simply  relate  the  result.  At  first  she  laughed, 
and  returned  to  it.  I maintained  my  gravity,  and  re- 
peated, “ Mamma  says  no,”  leading  her,  at  the  same 
time,  to  something  else.  However,  the  temptation 
was  not  easily  to  be  resisted,  and  she  returned  to  it 
again  and  again,  till  at  length  I stole  quietly  behind 
her,  and  gave  her  a sudden,  though  slight  tap  on  her 
arm,  accompanying  it  with  the  warning  words, 
“ Mamma  says  no !”  After  that,  though  she  did  occa- 
sionally move  towards  it,  she  never  touched  it.  The 
association  of  idea  connected  w ith  her  last  experiment 
seemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  door  was  constant!; 
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left  unlocked,  without  her  ever,  in  any  case  going  to 
it.  But  what  was  more  remarkable  was,  that  the 
invariable  use  of  the  words,  “ Mamma  says  no,”  im- 
pressed them  so  on  her  mind,  that  it  was  seldom,  after 
that,  necessary  to  make  use  of  any  other,  so  long  as 
she  remained  in  a capacity  towards  which  such  a 
dictum  was  required. 

“ We  must  be  especially  careful,  by  condescending 
to  the  inferiority  of  their  understandings  and  natures, 
that  they  have  a clear  conception  of  their  faults,  and 
of  the  object  of  punishment.” 

But  before  we  can  teach  them  the  object  of  punish- 
ment, we  must  be  decided  on  it  ourselves.  T shall 
assume  that  vengeance  or  revenge  is  not  its  object;  as, 
in  fact,  what  exhibition  of  vengeance  or  anger  can 
recal  the  act  that  is  already  committed  ? Conse- 
quently, it  has  not  reference  to  the  past ; and  if  not  to 
the  past,  it  must  have  either  to  the  present,  or  future, 
or  both.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  last  is  the 
case.  It  must  have  reference  to  the  present,  because 
that  is  the  time  when  it  has  to  be  inflicted  ; and  as  to 
the  future,  every  theory  on  the  subject  assumes,  that 
the  end  of  punishment  is  to  prevent  future  crime. 

It  is  almost  self-evident,  that  unless  the  child  is 
aware,  not  only  of  the  end  we  aim  at  in  punishment, 
but  also  how  it  has  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  that 
discipline,  our  severity  is  almost  sure  to  appear 
arbitrary,  and,  therefore,  tyrannical.  “ If  you  meddle 
with  that,  i’ll  whip  you.”  The  child  has  not  suffi- 
cient moral  power  to  argue  that  meddling  is  wrong, 
and  that  mamma  whips  it  to  make  it  give  over  doing 
wrong,  and  if  *io  pains  are  taken  to  explain  the  matter 
to  him,  he  will,  in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  con- 
sider it  as  a mere  exercise  of  power  which  he,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  able  to  withstand.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  something  of  this  nature  be  substituted — 
“ My  dear,  there  is  very  often  a great  deal  of  mischief 
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done  by  meddling,  which  you  cannot  understand  yet; 
and,  therefore,  1 wish  to  teacli  you  not  to  meddle  at 
all.  If  you  remember  what  I say,  and  do  not  meddle, 
1 shall  have  no  occasion  to  punish  you  ; but  if  you 
forget,  I shall  be  obliged  to  do  something  to  you 
which  you  will  not  like,  in  order  to  help  you  to 
remember.” 

Here  is  at  once  the  nature  of  the  fault,  and  of  the 
punishment  too.  Are  we,  then,  to  adopt  the  punish- 
ment on  the  first  lapse  of  memory  ? By  no  means  : 
we  must  remember  “ line  upon  line.”  The  mother’s 
watchful  eye  will  probably  observe  his  approach  to  the 
forbidden  act,  and  “ My  dear,  you  are  forgetting,” — 
“ Remember,  my  love,  what  f told  you  about  meddling,” 
or  any  such  little  admonitory  phrase,  will  suffice  in 
trifling  cases,  until  something  occurs  which,  by  its 
nature,  may  strengthen  the  punishment  it  may  be  right 
to  inflict.  It  is  also  highly  necessary  that  the  child’s 
mind  should  be  led,  by  some  process  of  reasoning, 
within  the  scope  ofits  power,  to  see  and  acknowledge 
its  error,  and  the  justice  of  its  punishment,  so  as  to 
make  it  by  degrees  become  its  own  legislator.  Let  us 
assist  it  to  remove  the  cob-web  coverings  which  self- 
love  induces  it  to  weave  over  its  faults  in  the  form  of 
excuses  ; let  us  inure  it  to  the  sight  of  the  naked  truth, 
though  that  truth  may  condemn  itself;  let  us  remove 
coward  fear  from  the  contemplation  of  truth  to  the 
contemplation  of  error ; let  us  teach  it  to  be  afraid  of 
doing  wrong,  but  never  of  confessing  it.  So  shall  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  a bravery  which  no  circumstances 
or  situations  can  daunt,  and  which  will  be  a strong 
support  under  all  perils.  Were  I now  bringing  illus- 
trations from  Scripture,  I should  again  revert  to  the 
detection  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  a correct  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  endeavour  to  elicit 
truth  from  a little  delinquent;  but  as  I am  now  endea- 
vouring to  support  my  theory  from  other  sources,  I 
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will  take  a scene  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Rosamond. 
The  point  in  question  was  the  habit  of  losing  needles, 
or,  to  generalise  it  more,  it  was  carelessness ; but 
what  I wish  particularly  to  point  out  is,  the  quiet 
manner  in  which  Rosamond’s  mother  is  made  to  elicit 
the  truth  by  her  daughter’s  own  confession. 

“ “ What  are  you  looking  for,  Rosamond,"  said  her 
mother.  Rosamand  was  kneeling  upon  the  carpet  and 
leaning  upon  both  her  hands  looking  for  something 
very  earnestly.”  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  mother  was  really  ignorant  of  the  object  of  her 
daughter’s  search,  but  that  having  an  ulterior  object 
in  view,  she  had  been  tracing  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
that  by  removing  the  cause,  the  effect  might  not  again 
be  produced.  “ “ Mamma,”  said  Rosamond,  pushing 
aside  her  hair,  and  looking  up  with  a sorrowful  coun- 
tenance, “ I am  looking  for  my  needle.  I have  been 
all  this  morning,  ever  since  breakfast,  trying  to  find 
my  needle,  and  1 cannot  find  it.”  “ This  is  not  the 
first  needle  you  have  lost  this  week,  Rosamond  ?” 
“ No,  mamma.”  “ Nor  the  second  ?”  “ No,  mamma.” 
“Nor  the  third?”  Rosamond  was  silent,  for  she  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  so  careless  as  to  lose  four 
needles  in  one  week.”  Now  this  must  have  been  the 
point  at  which  the  mother  was  aiming,  to  produce 
upon  her  daughter’s  own  mind,  by  her  daughter’s  own 
admissions,  the  feeling  which  she  desired.  And  how 
much  more  effectually  it  would  be  produced,  than  if 
she  had  followed  the  more  general  plan  of  exclamatory 
censure.  As  for  instance,  “You  are  a naughty,  care- 
less girl,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.’’  Jn 
the  one  case  she  ought  to  be,  in  the  other  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself. 

It  is  a pity  that  these  books  are  not  more  generally 
appreciated  : — considering  them  as  books  for  children, 
the  parent  in  an  idle  moment  looks  them  over  that  she 
may  see  what  they  are  about,  and  then  consigns  them 
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to  lier  young  family.  I am  persuaded  that  this  is  not 
the  object  for  which  they  were  written;  and  as  they 
really  are  more  practical,  more  correct  in  principle 
than  those  works  which  Miss  E.  wrote  avowedly  on  the 
subject  of  education,  I am  inclined  to  imagine,  that 
feeling  her  strength  to  lie  more  in  painting  than  in 
philosophizing ; more  in  detailing  effects  than  in 
assigning  causes,  she  wisely  chose  to  do  that  in  which 
she  excelled,  rather  than  attempt  that  wherein  she  felt 
herself  deficient. 

The  proper,  the  only  plan,  therefore,  whereby  these 
books  can  yield  their  full  fruit,  is,  for  the  mother  to 
take  them  into  her  closet,  and  endeavour  for  herself  to 
discover  the  principles  which  instigated  each  particular 
mode  of  action.  I will  give  another  extract  from  the 
same  tale:  they  are  both  at  the  commencement  of 
“ The  two  Plums.” 

Rosamond  says,  1 am  sure  I wish  I could  cure 
myself  of  losing  my  needles;  for  I lost  besides  my 
needle  a very  pleasant  walk  yesterday,  because  f had 
no  needle  and  could  not  sew  on  the  siring  of  my  hat ; 
and  the  day  before  yesterday  I was  not  ready  for 
dinner,  and  papa  was  not  pleased  with  me : and,  do 
you  know',  mamma,  the  reason  f was  not  ready  for 
dinner  w as,  that  you  had  desired  me  to  mend  the  tuck 
of  my  gown.”  “ Nay,  Rosamond,  I do  not  think  that 
was  the  reason.”  “ Yes,  I assure  you  it  was,  mamma, 
for  I could  not  come  down  before  I had  mended  that 
tuck,  and  1 could  not  find  my  needle,  and  Host  all  my 
time  looking  for  it,  and  I found  it  but  just  before  the 
dinner  bell  rang.”  “ Then,  by  your  own  account, 
Rosamond,  it  was  your  having  lost  your  needle,  that 
was  the  cause  of  your  being  late  for  dinner,  not  my 
desiring  you  to  mend  your  gown.” 

Having  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  that  exists,  that  we 
be  especially  careful,  by  condescending  to  the  infe- 
riority of  their  understandings  and  natures,  that  they 
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have  a clear  conception  of  their  faults  and  of  the 
object  of  punishment — there  but  remains, 

“ That  we  must  adapt  the  rewards  and  punishments, 
not  only  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  their  faults,  but 
also  to  the  state  of  intellectual  advancement  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  be.” 

This  is  of  great  consequence,  for  we  are  apt  to  esti- 
mate a child’s  fault  more  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mischief  produced,  than  according  to  the  motive  which 
instigated  the  doing  of  it.  Few  of  us,  I fear,  can  see 
the  same  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the  act  that 
breaks  a cup,  and  in  that  which  destroys  a valuable 
mirror.  In  the  one  case  it  is  only  a cup  ; in  the  other 
it  is  a mirror ; that  beautiful  mirror  that  cost  30 
guineas  ! Now  if  both  accidents  were  occasioned,  as 
probably  they  would  be,  by  meddling  with  something 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  child — the  act  was  the 
same  : — if  he  had  been  forbidden  to  meddle,  his  crime 
was  disobedience , and  by  laying  a greater  stress  on  the 
breakage  of  the  mirror,  or  blaming  him  for  the  acci- 
dent, instead  of  the  disobedience  of  w hich  he  had  been 
guilty,  we  confuse  his  moral  perceptions,  and,  there- 
fore, his  principle  of  rectitude. 

In  adapting  rewards  and  punishments,  then,  w e are 
to  look  at  motives,  not  actions,  and  we  are  to  draw  a 
strong  distinction  between  intentional  sins  and  sins  of 
ignorance:  the  former  must  he  visited  severely,  the 
latter,  lightly. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  sum  total  of  a child’s  faults 
may  be  included  under  the  heads,  falsehood  and  dis- 
obedience. Falsehood,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
blameable,  until  the  child  knows  what  truth  and  false- 
hood are : for  with  a very  young  child  it  is  often  merely 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  And  disobedience 
manifestly  includes  most  of  its  actions,  from  the  very 
ignorance  of  right  and  wrong  which  attaches  to  its 
state  and  age. 
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It  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  reduce  our  instructions 
to  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  practi- 
cable to  remember  them ; and  to  convey  them  in  as 
few  and  simple  words  as  may  consist  with  clearness. 
Instead  of  saying,  you  must  not  touch  this,  and  this, 
and  this,  make  one  general  rule,  that  he  must  not 
touch  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  without 
leave.  His  playthings,  which  you  have  lent  him  to 
play  with,  he  may  touch  whenever  he  is  at  liberty : 
but  nothing  else.  This  may  appear  too  close  upon  the 
child,  but  I may  aver,  from  experience,  that  its  happi- 
ness, so  far  from  being  lessened,  is  increased  by  it. 
The  feeling  which  it  induces,  that  while  its  comfort 
and  enjoyment  is  evidently  studied  in  the  house,  it  is 
yet  not  the  lord  and  master  of  it — spreads  over  its 
mind  and  manners  a natural  feeling  of  politeness, 
which  will  prevent  a world  of  trouble  in  the  formation 
of  its  character.  Their  minds  are  not  soured  or 
irritated  by  constant  checking;  the  law  being  esta- 
blished, that  only  over  a limited  number  of  things 
have  they  any  right  or  power,  they  learn  to  look  upon 
all  others  as  so  completely  out  of  their  reach,  that  it  is 
useless  asking  or  wishing  for  them.  Altogether  it  is 
a plan  I do  most  seriously  recommend  : its  full  advan- 
tages are  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  use  of  it.  1 1 
reduces  the  number  of  laws  and  consequently  trans- 
gressions to  so  few,  that  a child  of  almost  any  age  and 
capacity  can  understand  and  remember  them,  and 
legislation  becomes  easy. 

Crying,  though  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be  repressed 
as  much  as  possible,  being  an  instinct  of  nature,  can- 
not be  wholly  subdued,  neither  can  it  be  considered  as 
a fault,  except  when  it  is  an  indication  of  passion. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I have  been 
aiming: — Our  patience  and  long-suffering  are  to 
continue  without  intermission,  until,  by  ‘precept  upon 
precept’  and  ‘line  upon  line,’  it  is  unquestionably 
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clear,  both  to  our  children  and  to  ourselves,  that  they 
understand  both  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  conse- 
quence of  transgression.  After  this,  such  measures, 
in  the  form  of  punishments  are  to  be  adopted,  as  shall 
be  the  best  calculated  to  shorten  the  struggle  taking 
place  in  the  child’s  mind,  between  submitting  to  our 
will  and  insisting  upon  his  own.  For  this,  at  first, 
coercion  may  not  unfrequently  be  necessary,  for 
while  the  intellect  scarcely  yet  has  a being,  the  body 
is  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  vulnerable  part : but  we 
shall  find,  that  as  the  intellect  unfolds,  application  to 
corporeal  feeling  will  rather  do  injury  than  good. 
And,  I conceive,  it  has  been  a want  of  this  discrimi- 
nating principle  which  has  caused  so  great  a confusion 
in  the  modes  of  punishment,  and  that  so  little  good 
has  been  effected  by  any. 

Having  seen,  therefore,  that  Obedience  was  the  first 
grand  lesson  which  God  saw  good  to  teach  to  his  people, 
we  have  next  to  remark,  that  his  second  was  Love, 
which  was  beautifully  exhibited  in  that  dispensation, 
which  is  emphatically  styled  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  And  from  the  fact,  that  obedience  has  been 
made  to  take  the  precedence,  we  have  a right  to  infer, 
that  love  cannot  properly  be  taught,  until  obedience  has 
first  been  gained;  and  that  we  shall  find  upon  trial, 
because  it  is  only  by  obeying  our  precepts  that  they 
can  ever  know  that  we  have  for  our  object  their  own 
good  and  happiness.  A child  is  playing  with  a pen- 
knife, where  the  danger  from  it  is  imminent:  it  is 
manifest,  that  obedience  here  may  be  available  at  an 
age  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  child  to  reason 
upon  the  love  which  caused  the  injunction. 

Of  the  necessity  of  teaching  love,  we  have  as  many 
proofs  in  the  Gospel,  as  we  have  of  obedience  under 
the  law.  God  himself  gave  the  first  example : “ God 
so  loved  the  w orld,  that  he  gave  his  only,”  &c.  Christ, 
in  whom  was  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  was  not  lack- 
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ing.  “ Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend — “ As  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  so  have  I loved  you : continue  ye  in  my 
love;” — “ This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I have  loved  you  ;” — “ These  things  I com- 
mand you,  that  ye  love  one  another;” — “A  new  com- 
mandment I give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another; 
as  I have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another;” — 
“ By  this  shall  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  have  love  one  to  another;” — “ He  that  loveth  me, 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him.” 

And  this  love  is  to  be  universal:  “Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I say  unto  you, 

‘ Love  your  enemies.’  ” 

Before  I enter  more  minutely  into  the  consideration 
of  the  effects  which  the  inculcation  of  this  principle 
will  produce,  I may  he  allowed  to  make  a few  observa- 
tions respecting  the  mode  of  inculcating  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  principle  in  which  we  stand  in  the  same 
light  to  God  as  our  children  to  us.  As  in  all  these 
points  we  are  not  the  Head,  hut  subject  like  them  to 
one  “ God  and  Father  of  all,”  so  we  shall  succeed  best 
in  our  object,  if  we  make  that  clear  to  them ; if  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  also  have  a Father  in  Heaven,  that 
He  punishes  us  when  we  do  wrong,  and  rewards  us 
when  we  do  well.  And  when  they  ask  how  God 
punishes  us,  let  us  be  careful,  and  content  to  make  our 
reply  the  simple  truth,  that  he  makes  us  unhappy  when 
we  do  wrong,  and  happy  when  we  do  right.  Their 
questions  will  be  innumerable;  and  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  so  imperfect  a knowledge,  we 
must  be  particularly  careful  lest  we  give  them  ideas 
which  may  hereafter  confuse  them.  ‘ Where  is  God  ?’ — 
‘ How  big  is  he?’ — ‘Is  he  pretty?’  are  questions  we 
have  often  heard,  and  the  temptation  is  great  to  smile 
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at  them.  This,  however,  should  by  all  means  be 
avoided,  as  should  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  to 
lessen  the  feeling  of  reverence  towards  him.  Hitherto 
I have  found  the  best  method  of  meeting  such  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  to  be  something  after  this  manner : — 
“ My  dear,  I cannot  answer  your  question,  for  I do  not 
know  myself  exactly  what  sort  of  a being  God  is.  All 
that  I can  tell  you  at  present  is,  that  God  is  every- 
where ; that  he  hears  all  we  say ; that  he  sees  all  we 
do;  that  he  knows  all  we  think;  that  he  is  pleased 
when  we  do  right,  and  displeased  when  we  do  wrong ; 
that  he  wishes  us  very  much  to  be  happy ; and  that  if 
we  will  do  what  he  has  bid  us  do,  we  shall  be  happy.” 

The  natural  question  which  would  arise  out  of  this 
would  be,  ‘ What  has  He  bid  us  do  ?’  and,  therefore,  it 
forms  a proper  introduction  to  spiritual  information. 
Then  we  inform  them,  in  such  portions  as  they  shall 
be  able  to  bear,  that  He  has  commanded  them  to  obey 
their  parents ; to  love  one  another ; to  speak  the  truth  ; 
and  not  to  take  that  which  belongs  to  another.  These, 
it  will  be  found,  will  bear  upon  most,  if  not  all  their 
actions;  the  commandment  of  love  will  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  selfishness,  whether  of  eating  or  playing,  or, 
what  I consider  worse,  tale-bearing. 

Some  explanation  also  may,  with  great  advantage, 
be  introduced,  of  what  God  requires  of  us  with  respect 
to  our  children.  They  may  be  told  how  God  was 
pleased  with  Abraham,  because  he  commanded  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him ; and  also  how 
displeased  he  was  with  Eli  for  a contrary  proceeding. 
I heard,  the  other  day,  a pleasing  instance  of  the  good 
effect  of  thus  laying  before  a child,  the  necessity  under 
which  we  are  of  correcting  them  when  they  do  wrong. 
A lady,  who  anxiously  desired  to  train  up  her  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  was  one  day  under  the 
necessity  of  punishing  her  little  boy,  a child  between 
three  and  four  years  old;  after  considering  for  some 
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time  in  what  way  she  could  make  the  circumstance  the 
most  impressive,  she  remembered  the  chapter  of  Eli, 
and  calling  her  child  to  her,  she  opened  the  Bible,  and 
reading  the  circumstance  to  him,  in  such  language  as 
he  could  understand,  she  then  proceded  to  shew  him, 
that  if  she  were  not  to  punish  him,  she  should  commit 
the  sin  of  Eli.  The  little  fellow  looked  at  her  very 
earnestly  while  she  was  talking,  and  when  she  hail 
finished,  he  turned  round  with  a very  grave  and  serious 
air  and  walked  into  a corner,  where  he  stood,  un- 
flinchingly, till  his  mother  gave  him  leave  to  come  out. 

The  commandment  of  love,  is  one  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  many  of  their  actions  and  feelings. 
“Mamma,  Thomas  has  got  my  ball.”  “Well,  my 
dear,  let  him  have  it;”  not  adding,  as  I have  frequently 
heard,  “ he  is  a naughty  boy,  and  I will  give  you  some- 
thing else;”  but,  “you  must  learn  to  be  kind  to  your 
brother.  I frequently  let  you  have  things  which  I 
should  like  myself,  because  I know  they  will  please 
you  ; and  you  must  learn  to  do  the  same  to  your  brother. 
Let  him  have  it  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  amuse  your- 
self in  some  other  manner.” 

Children  are  very  apt  to  say,  “ Mamma,  I love 
you.”  I have  sometimes  replied,  “My  dear,  I am 
not  sure  that  you  know  what  love  means ; but  if  you 
do  really  love  me,  you  will  be  willing  to  do  what  I 
bid  you,  even  when  you  would  rather  do  something 
else.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  alive,  he  said  that 
that  was  the  way  that  people  were  to  show  that  they 
loved  him  ; and  every  body  who  loves  Jesus  Christ, 
does  what  he  bids  them.”  “ Mamma,”  said  a little 
child  one  evening,  “ I would  rather  stay  up  a little 
longer,  but  if  you  wish  me  to  go  to  bed  I will  go ; and 
I will  not  ask  you  to  let  me  stay  up.”  “ Thank  you, 
my  dear,”  the  mother  replied,  “ Now  I think  you  love 
me;”  her  little  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  left  the  room 
apparently  quite  happy,  saying  as  she  went,  “ Now 
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mamma  thinks  I do  love  her.”  By  thus  making  obe- 
dience the  test  of  love,  we  are  teaching  a Scriptural 
truth ; we  are  following  where  God  leads ; we  are 
preparing  our  children  for  the  discipline  which  awaits 
them  in  the  higher  school  of  Christ.  By  making  any 
thing  else  the  test,  we,  of  course,  pursue  a directly 
opposite  path. 

The  constant  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
as  shown  in  choosing  the  largest  or  the  nicest  piece  of 
cake,  the  fullest  bowl  of  milk,  the  prettiest  toy ; toge- 
ther with  the  spirit  of  repining  at  another’s  success, 
are  all  to  be  overcome  by  the  same  spirit  of  love.  So, 
also,  is  tale-bearing;  but  against  that,  a positive  barrier 
ought  to  be  placed,  by  our  refusing  to  listen  to  a single 
word  of  it.  Let  us  eucourage  them  to  report  their 
own  bad  conduct,  but  forbid  them  ever  to  interfere  in 
the  concerns  of  another.  When  Peter  said  to  our 
Saviour,  “Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do?”  he 
receives  for  answer,  “What  is  that  to  thee?  follow 
thou  me.”  Moreover,  tale-bearing  engenders  an  idle 
and  mischievous  habit  of  detracting  from  the  cha- 
racters of  others,  and  has,  I believe,  done  more 
towards  sowing  dissension  and  uncharitable  feeling, 
than  any  other  propensity  whatever.  The  children 
who  are  permitted  to  tell  tales,  from  the  kitchen  or 
the  nursery,  are  always  either  rudely  treated  or  tam- 
pered with  by  servants.  I say  nothing  of  those  fits  of 
passion,  into  which  children  sometimes  throw  them- 
selves. If  a child  be  educated  on  the  principles  of 
divine  love,  such  scenes  can  never  occur.  And  if, 
unfortunately,  it  be  not,  and  the  parent  is  only  aroused 
to  the  evil  of  the  spirit,  when  its  indulgence  has 
become  a habit,  still  there  is  no  means  but  those  above 
pointed  out,  which  will  be  efficient  for  the  removal  of 
it. 

Such  is  a slight  sketch  of  a child’s  social  duties  : but 
it  is  also  to  be  taught  that  it  has  some  religious  ones. 
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It  must  be  taught  that  of  itself  it  can  do  nothing,  and 
that  when  it  finds  it  difficult  to  conquer  its  temper, 
or  to  resist  the  temptation  of  doing  what  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  do,  it  must  ask  God  to  help  it  to  be  good, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  try  very  much  itself  to 
be  so;  in  other  words,  it  must  “ watch  and  pray.”  It 
must  also  be  taught  to  cultivate  a spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness and  happiness,  as  the  best  proof  of  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  so  distinctly  shown  that  our  happiness  is 
his  especial  object.  Added  to  these,  must  be  rever- 
ence ; a reverence  for  every  thing  connected  with  his 
name,  his  commands,  or  his  attributes.  Let  them 
never  talk  of  sacred  things  but  in  a serious  and  reve- 
rential manner;  and  this  not  from  a principle  of  fear, 
but  of  awe  and  love. 

With  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  prayer,  let  us 
remember  that  by  teaching  it  a form  of  words,  which 
it  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  comprehend,  we  lay  the 
foundation  of  a habit  which  they  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  abandon,  of  being  satisfied  with  the  form, 
instead  of  the  spirit;  with  the  external  appearance, 
instead  of  the  reality  of  devotion.  This  may  be  easily 
avoided , if  we  bestow  due  care  in  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  their  prayers. 

And  let  them  rather  put  it  in  their  own  words  than 
mock  the  majesty  of  God  by  words  which  have  no 
corresponding  emotion  in  the  heart.  Let  us  also 
beware  lest  by  mechanical  repetition,  the  habit  palls 
upon  the  mind.  Better  that  their  little  hearts  be  pre- 
served in  their  freshness  and  energy,  than  that  they 
should  become  hackneyed  in  the  performance  of  a 
compulsory  duty,  while  yet  they  are  unable  to  see  that 
it  is  a duty.  However,  in  any  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  at  the  performance  of  w hich  it  may  be  proper 
for  them  to  be  present,  they  should  be  expected  to 
observe  the  most  respectful  decorum ; and,  therefore, 
do  I think  that  very  young  children  ought  not  to  be 
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compelled  to  attend  public  worship.  I think  rather 
that  they  should  he  allowed  to  choose,  as  in  this  way, 
in  reply  to  their  entreaty  to  he  permitted  to  go,  we 
should  say,  “ My  dear,  I should  like  very  much  to 
take  you  with  me  to  church  or  chapel,  but  I am  afraid 
you  cannot  sit  still,  and  I should  not  like  you  either 
"to  go  to  sleep,  or  to  play.  As  you  cannot  understand 
what  the  preacher  says,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  he  still  all  the  time,  for  we  shall  he  a very  long 
while.  And  if  you  are  restless  you  will  disturb  me 
and  other  people,  who  can  understand  what  he  says, 
and  who  wish  to  hear  him.  If  you  think  you  can  do 
this,  J will  take  you  once  to  try,  hut  if  you  think  you 
cannot,  I would  rather  you  would  stay  at  home  till 
you  are  a little  older.”  This  kind  of  proceeding  will, 
I believe,  have  the  effect  of  making  the  attendance  on 
public  worship  a thing  to  he  desired,  rather  than 
shunned,  and  would  prevent  the  acquirement  of  a 
habit,  which  want  of  understanding  first  introduces, 
of  listlessness  and  inattention  to  any  thing  more  than 
the  barest  outline  of  a concurrence  in  the  duties  of 
the  time ; and  not  even  that  always,  the  practice  being 
by  no  means  unfrequent,  of  adults  deliberately  compos- 
ing themselves  to  sleep  over  the  sermon  which  they  ima- 
gine they  shall  not  like. 

And  now,  if  there  be  one  principle  which  more  than 
all  others  is  necessary  to  our  success — without  which 
we  look  for  it  in  vain,  and  shall  be  disappointed  in  all 
our  hopes — that  principle  is  love,  holy  love.  I do  not 
mean  that  sickly  tenderness  which  disables  a mother 
from  beholding  the  sufferings  of  her  child; — but  that 
deep  and  hallowed  feeling,  which,  calculating  the 
difference  between  the  momentary  evil  of  corporeal 
discipline,  and  the  enduring  evil  consequent  upon  the 
want  of  it,  can  heroically  choose  the  less  of  the  two, 
and  even  while  she  weeps,  can  administer  to  her  child 
the  full  tale  that  the  case  may  require. 
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Without  that  love  our  children  will  not  love  us — 
“ Love , and  love  only , is  the  boon  for  love .”  Without 
that  love,  the  obedience  that  we  obtain  will  he  merely 
external.  By  divine  love  they  were  created,  and  in 
divine  love  they  must  he  educated.  Then  will  happi- 
ness, twin-sister  of  love,  and  inseparable  from  her,  he 
inseparable  from  them  also : and  we,  their  mothers, 
the  instruments  by  whom  this  incalculable  blessing  is 
conferred  upon  them,  shall  repose  from  our  labours 
with  the  inexpressible  delight  of  having  “ well  done 
of  having  performed  the  work  which  God  has  given 
us  to  do  ; of  having  fought  the  good  fight  through  the 
whole  of  our  course,  and  in  the  certainty  that  our  re- 
ward is  sure  and  imperishable. 
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